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WONDER how many of us have ever analyzed the style of 

Wendell Phillips as a public speaker? I dare say but very few. 
We have been content to read and talk about his “simple” style, 
and let it go at that, little thinking that the word “simple” might 
possibly veil far more than it revealed. Indeed, my study of 
Wendell Phillips during the past year has convinced me that if 
this man is to mean anything vital to us as students and teachers 
of public speaking we must quit talking about his “simplicity” of 
style, and get down to bedrock by inquiring into those basic elements 
that are responsible for his style. 

Naturally we shall expect to find no one element that is the 
complete secret of Phillips’ style and power. And yet there is one 
element which is fundamentally the nucleus of all his oratory— 
an element which in reality explains all to us. What is this great 
central element? 

My answer is as follows: Wendell Phillips was an orator of 
pertinent facts. He was true to every situation. He had the 
sincerity of a child. His subject-matter was always external to 
him. Never did he turn his mind inward upon itself to feed wpon 
its own consciousness for subject-matter. He used his mind 
exclusively as an instrument operating upon the external world, 
and never as an instrument carving away at itself. Wendell 
Phillips’ oratory is perhaps the most totally devoid of mechanical 
consciousness of any oratory in the world. And the reason? Let 
us repeat the first sentence of the paragraph: Wendell Phillips was 
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an orator of pertinent facts. Herein lies the fundamental factor 
of Phillips’ “simple” style. 

Let us examine that factor or element by reference to some of 
Phillips’ speeches. For the purposes of such examination any of 
his speeches might be selected, but suppose we take his speech on 
“The Lovejoy Murder.” By way of introduction it will be recalled 
that the Lovejoy speech was given at a meeting which was held in 
Faneuil Hall on the eighth day of December, 1837, for the purpose 
of protesting against the mobbing and murder of the Rev. Mr. 
Lovejoy at Alton, Illinois, one month before. At that meeting the 
sentiment seemed to be quite in favor of Lovejoy until James L. 
Austin, Attorney-General of Massachusetts, took the floor and 
delivered a most bitter tirade against Lovejoy and his fight against 
slavery. This speech divided the audience. Phillips, who was one 
of the audience, made his way to the platform amid an uproar 
created by the Austin sympathizers. It was some time before he 
could get the attention of the audience, but when he succeeded he 
began his speech as follows: 

“Mr, Chairman: We have met for the freest discussion of the 
resolutions, and the events which gave rise to them (Cries of 
‘question’—‘hear him’—‘go on’—‘no gagging’). I hope that I shall 
be permitted to express my surprise at the sentiments of the last 
speaker—surprise, not only at such sentiments from such a man, 
but at the applause that they have received within these walls.’”” 

Now let us examine the above lines. “We have met for the 
freest discussion of the resolutions, and the events which gave 
rise to them.” At that particular moment, was there a more 
pertinent fact that could be stated? I doubt it. With the sincerity 
of a child, Phillips was one hundred per cent true to that situa- 
tion. Faced with noise and opposition, he said, “We have met 
for the freest discussion.”? Having first perceived the situation, 
he then spoke true to his perceptions, and that too in language 
that all could understand. But note how closely Phillips followed 
the situation as it shifted even ever so little from place to place. 
When he was interrupted at the close of his first sentence 
he replied, “/ hope that I shall be permitted. ....” What utter- 
ance could be more sincere and more pertinent than that? 
But the full force of that sincerity and that faithfulness to the 
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situation is seen only when we continue to the end of that sen- 
tence. Phillips was really surprised at both Austin and the audi- 
ence, and he said so frankly. He simply gave utterance to the 
one dominant fact in his consciousness. That one fact tran- 
scended all others. Had Phillips been another type of orator 
he would have crushed that central fact, and gone wandering around 
within his own mind for something to say. But he did not. He 
honored that central fact. He was true to that situation. That 
is what I mean when I say that Wendell Phillips was an orator 
of pertinent facts. 

Continuing with his speech, Phillips said: “When I heard the 
gentleman lay down principles which placed the murderers of 
Lovejoy side by side with Otis and Hancock, Quincy and Adams 
(pointing) I thought that those pictured lips would have broken 
into voice to rebuke this recreant American, the slanderer of the 
dead!’"* Once again Phillips was true to the situation. For this 
utterance he received tremendous applause, but immediately the 
friends of Austin became boisterous and demanded that Phillips 
take back the word, “recreant.” So great was the clamor and 
uproar that it was some minutes before Phillips was able to 
continue, but when he did begin again, note carefully what he said: 

“Fellow-citizens, I cannot take back my words. Surely the 
Attorney-General, so long known and so well known here, needs not 
the aid of your hisses against one so young as I am, my voice never 
before heard within these walls.”* How true that answer rings to 
the facts involved in that situation! Many would have become 
lost as to what the fundamental fact was in that particular situa- 
tion, but Phillips saw very clearly that the pertinent fact was 
that he was demanded to take back his words. Hence, “Fellow- 
citizens, I cannot take back my words.” It is also worthy of 
special mention that in the rest of this quotation Phillips blocks 
the audience with a stinging blow which at the same time con- 
stitutes a sort of half-hearted compliment to the Attorney-General. 
After such a retort the Austin sympathizers must hiss, if they 
hiss at all, with the consciousness that Austin needs the aid of 
their hisses, and since they do not want to admit that fact, there 
is good reason for keeping still. And once more I say that the 
great value of Phillips’ reply here lies in the fact that the sub- 
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ject matter of his remarks was external to him—it lay right out 
there in his audience, and he saw it. At one time it was, “Take 
back your words”; at another time it was “hisses.” But in both 
cases Phillips was the expert diagnostician, and in each case 
he handed back instantly the exact prescription that was required. 

We shall now turn to the latter part of Phillips’ speech: 
“Presumptuous to assert the freedom of the press on American 
grounds!...... Who invented this libel on liberty?...... The dis- 
puted right which provoked the Revolution—Taxation without 
Representation—is far beneath that for which Lovejoy died.” 
Here strong words of disapprobation were uttered by the audi- 
ence, including even the friends of Phillips. But mark the reply: 
“One word, gentleman. As much as thought is better than money, 
so much is the cause in which Lovejoy died nobler than a mere 
question of taxes, James Otis thundered in this hall when the 
King did but touch his pocket. Imagine, if you can, his indig- 
nant eloquence, had England offered to put a gag on his lips!’ 
Following this utterance was great applause. That is to say, 
the audience finally applauded Phillips for the very thing for 
which they had hissed him a few seconds before. But it is not 
the powerful analogy employed by Phillips to which I desire to 
call attention, but the fact once more that Phillips grasped imme- 
diately the situation that unexpectedly arose. When he was inter- 
rupted he seized at once upon the dominant fact of disapproval 
on the part of the audience, and said: “One word, gentlemen...” 
In other words, he met and dealt with that pertinent fact. Thou- 
sands of others would have disregarded this main fact in con- 
sciousness, or else would have plucked something artificial and 
mechanical out of the subject matter of their minds. But Wendell 
Phillips was too accurate in his perceptions and then too true to 
the treatment of those perceptions ever to deal with them mechani- 
cally, or ever to pass them by and leave something rankling or 
dishonestly answered in his own mind. 

Finally, while quoting from this speech, we might note the 
last two sentences of it: “I am glad for one reason that remarks 
such as_ those to which I have alluded have been uttered here. 
The passage of these resolutions in spite of this opposition led 
by the Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, will show more 
clearly, more decisively, the deep indignation with which Boston 
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regards this outrage.” Once again there is the same story to tell— 
pertinent facts, sincerity, faithful adherence to the immediate situa- 
tion in hand. And similarly, every single sentence, long or short, 
in the Lovejoy speech might be quoted in substantiation of the 
principle that I have thus far laid down as the one great funda- 
mental element entering into the “simple style’ of Phillips’ oratory. 

But suppose that we pass from the Lovejoy speech and quote 
briefly from a number of other speeches for the purpose of illus- 
trating the same principle. As a rule the quotations shall be 
made from the opening and the closing sentences of each speech, 
and occasionally an additional sentence or two from the body of 
each. Also, owing to lack of space, comments will be either spar- 
ingly made or else omitted entirely, so that the reader must largely 
apply the test to each separate quotation for himself. 

I shall quote first from his speech on “Woman's Rights” 
delivered on October 15, 1851: “In drawing up some of these resolu- 
tions I have used very freely the language of a thoughtful 
and profound article in the Westminster Review.” Note care- 
fully the sincerity of that sentence and its place as a pertinent fact. 
“*Let women vote?’ cries one. ‘Why, wives and daughters might 
be democrats, while their fathers and husbands were whigs. It 
would never do. It would produce endless quarrels...... * But 
if this principle is a sound one why not apply it in a still more 
important instance? Difference of religion breeds more quarrels 
than difference in politics...... Yet who this side of Turkey 
dare claim that the law should compel women to have no religious 
creed, or adopt that of their male relatives? Practically this 
freedom in religion has made no difficulty, and probably equal 
freedom in politics would make as little ...... Truly this is the 
great question of the age. It looks all others out of countenance. 
It needs little aid from legislation. Specious objections, after 
all, are not arguments. We know we are right. We only ask 
an opportunity to argue the question, to set it full before the 
people, and then leave it to the intellects and the hearts of our 
country.”’ Similar comment would apply to these words but in 
addition note the short, trip-hammer sentences at the close. 

The next speech from which I have selected is “Public Opinion,” 
delivered January 28, 1852, before the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
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Society: “I have been thinking while sitting here of the different 
situations of the anti-slavery cause now and one year ago.” 
How true Wendell Phillips was to the thing that was on his 
mind at that particular moment! “..... It would be idle, to be 
sure, to base any argument on an opinion of Mr. Webster’s. Like 
the chameleon, he takes his hue on these subjects from the air 
he breathes. He has his ‘October sun’ opinions and his Faneuil 
Hall opinions ..... .: As health lies in labor, and there is no royal 
road to it but through toil, so there is no republican road to 
safety but in constant distrust. ‘In distrust,’ said Demosthenes, 
‘are the nerves of the mind.’ Let us see to it that these sentinel 
nerves are ever on the alert.”* In his reference to Webster we 
must admire the open courage of Phillips, and it is also in order 
to point out that in this quotation, Phillips was dealing squarely 
with facts as he saw them. 

As a concluding quotation let us note carefully the following 
words which are taken from “Christianity a Battle, Not a Dream,” 
a lecture delivered by Phillips in Boston, April 11, 1869: 

“To tell the truth, the subject is one not very familiar to my 
beaten path of thought, and I am present rather at the urgency of 
the Committee to take a share in the discussion of the topics for 
which the doors were opened, than from any earnest wish of my 
own.” This sentence bears out to the very letter, it seems to me, 
what I have thus far laid down as the fundamental element or 
principle in Phillips’ oratory. “ . . . . . You have no 
right to luxuriate. If you are Christian men and women you should 
sell your sword and garments, go into your neighbor’s house and 
start a public opinion and rouse and educate the masses. One soul 
with an idea outweighs 99 men moved only by interests. Though 
there are powerful obstacles in our pathway they will be permeated 
by the idea we advocate, as was Caesar’s palace by the weeds 
nurtured by an Italian summer. It was supposed that nothing less 
than an earthquake that would shake the seven hills could disturb 
the solid walls, but the tiny weeds of an Italian summer struck 
roots between them and tossed the huge blocks of granite into shape- 
less ruins.” So must inevitably our ideas—the only living 
forces—for a while overawed by marble and gold and iron and 
organization, heave all to ruin and rebuild on a finer model.”*® 


"Ibid. pp. 35, 43 and 54. 
* Ibid. pp. 276 and 293. 
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Here, while we are confronted just as truly with fact and sincerity, 
we see how Phillips has again called upon his great storehouse of 
historical information in the building up of his strong and beautiful 
analogy. 

And thus illustrations might be extended almost indefinitely, but 
whatever the quotation or whatever the speech, with a deadening 
monotony our comments would have to be the same. Everything 
would revert to the principle that I laid down in the beginning: 
Sincerity, adherence to the pertinent, faithfulness toward every 
situation, absence of self-consciousness, and a subject-matter that 
was ever external to his own mind. 

Expanding somewhat on this first principle, I would say that 
Phillips was a man of most remarkably quick and accurate percep- 
tions. He seemed to have the power to detect instantly any domi- 
nant note that was sounded in any situation. It made no diffezence 
how complex the situation, or how many notes were sounding at the 
same time, Phillips always zig-zagged unerringly from the last 
dominant note to the next, whatever or wherever it might be—and 
it was this zig-zagging that kept him ever in touch with pertinent 
facts. Pictorially, I see Phillips camped upon the trail of whatever 
is pertinent, something after the manner in which birds often chase 
one another on the wing—no matter how elaborate the turns or the 
tricks of the bird in the lead, the bird that is giving chase matches 
them all in a parallel way. In this sense, Phillips was not a straight- 
line orator. No matter what previous line of battle he might have 
mapped out, he was always too true to himself to be untrue to any 
situation that might arise. If the immediate situation happened to 
be “K,” he administered “K” treatment; and If it was “X” he 
gave it “X” treatment; and so on. Never did Phillips waste any 
time dealing with situation “E” when situation “Q” was the domi- 
nant one, and never did he administer treatment “Z” to case “H.” 
For this reason I like to think of Phillips as the “zig-zag” orator— 
always and accurately on the very heels of the pertinent, and yet 
every break in his path carrying him rapidly and steadily forward 
toward the goal of his specific aims. 

Now as to the means of attack employed by Phillips in dealing 
with any particular fact in any given situation, he was equally 
powerful and expert. Indeed, his skill in selecting the most 
pertinent method of attack possible seems to parallel at all times 
his original skill in knowing the most pertinent thing to attack. And 
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having selected the pertinent fact or situation as the focus of his 
attention, what then seem to be the dominant characteristics of 
Phillips’ method of dealing therewith? A crushing logic always— 
a logic mortised into the solid rock of concrete illustrations bor- 
rowed from the common knowledge of daily life, and from the 
pages of history—and a network of sound, understandable meta- 
phors, similes and analogies. Such was the Phillips method of 
helping to fortify any fact or situation with which he might be 
dealing. 

But were we to inquire into the background of all that went to 
constitute Phillips’ power, either as to his ability in selecting perti- 
nent situations or as to his subsequent methods of attack, we should 
have to mention some other elements, possibly first of all his great 
storehouse of information. Phillips was unquestionably one of 
the quickest thinkers that ever lived; but his quick thinking must 
be accepted in part as a distinct function of the tremendous range 
of historical and contemporary information that he had at his 
command. Throughout life he was an inveterate reader, so that 
he was never at a loss for material when concrete illustrations of 
any kind were demanded. This fact is worthy of emphasis, for no 
matter how quick a thinker any person may be organically, his 
thinking is dependent upon the fund of material at his command on 
which to think. 

However, there are at least still two other elements to be enu- 
merated if we would explain fully the power of Phillips: His 
courage and his high ethical sense. The latter told Phillips what was 
right; the former enabled him to face pertinent facts and pertinent 
situations without flinching or dodging of any kind. Had Phillips 
lacked his ethical sense he would have been devoid of that child-like 
honesty which characterizes every word that he ever spoke ; and had 
he lacked the courage which was his, he would many times have 
sneaked away from the truth or pertinent aspect of situations and 
hidden behind dishonest and artificial creations within his own mind. 
But Phillips lacked neither lofty ethical appreciation nor unflinching 
courage, and therefore the dodging business constituted no part 
whatsoever of the Phillips repertoire. 

And thus we are carried back to the very beginning again—back 
to the central, fundamental principle of his style. It is the one 
thing above all others that I want to remember about Wendell 
Phillips: His adherence to pertinent facts; his sincerity; his faith- 
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fulness to every situation; his lack of self-consciousness; his con- 
stant treatment of subject-matter that was external to his own 
mind, in contradistinction to inner mental ramblings. 

I say that this is the one great lesson that Phillips has for every 
student of public speaking. His ethical sense and his courage we 
shall remember as fundamental contributors toward that first central 
principle; while his storehouse of information, his quick thinking, 
and his use of the metaphor, the simile, the analogy, contrast and 
comparison, we shall remember as but tools of his craft. But any- 
one who for a minute permits any of these secondary elements to 
get in the way of the light of the first principle, adherence to perti- 
nent facts, is to my mind missing the greatest message in the entire 
field of oratory. 

Finally, let no one become confused by my use of the term 
pertinent facts. No necessary reference whatever to figures and 
data is intended. The general significance has to do with being 
true to the dominant note in any situation. By being true I mean 
that what a person says must run parallel to what he has in con- 
sciousness—an absence of that ostrich-like attitude which would 
lead one’s speech to lie to his feelings; and by the dominant note 
I mean that note which would most naturally focus the attention of 
the keen perceiver under any given set of conditions. Also, I trust 
that no one will be disturbed by my constantly recurrent use of the 
designation pertinent facts. The expression sums up the great 
message that Phillips has for us, and I have simply wanted to drive 
that message home, even at the expense of becoming exceedingly 
monotonous in some of my repetitions. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK CITY 


DECEMBER 1 AND 2, 1916 
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IMPERSONATION VS. INTERPRETATION 


MAUD MAY BABCOCK 
University of Utah 


R. TALLCOTT takes issue (in the April number of the 

QUARTERLY) with the ideas presented in my paper given at 
the Convention of the National Association of Academic Teachers 
of Public Speaking last November. Letters from many people in 
our profession have reached me urging that I answer Mr. Tallcott, 
and this is my only excuse for taking up more space in the Quar- 
TERLY at this time. 

There appears no real reason for Mr. Tallcott to “take issue” 
since his plea is for entertainment upon the Lyceum platform, and 
a place for impersonation. By all means entertainment “for the 
kiddies” and “older people’! As much of it as they desire, but 
in the name of all that is good and best, let us be honest with our- 
selves and the public, by advertising as entertainers, song monolo- 
gists, imitators of birds, beasts, or musical instruments. I take 
“no issue” with those who wish to entertain by such means; and 
if they can do it as well as Charles Kellogg imitates the birds, I 
shall go to hear them and be highly entertained, whether in Vaude- 
ville or on the Lyceum. The objection is, therefore, not to the doing 
of such stunts, but to the doing of them under the misnomer of 
elocution, reading, interpreting, public speaking, and reciting. 
Under such circumstances the public is at a loss to know whether 
the imitation of the bells or horns is reading or not; and many 
make the serious mistake Mr. Tallcott is making by placing such 
entertainment in the same category as a reading of ‘““The Pretenders” 
or “Othello,” until we have confusion most confused in the minds 
of both public and profession. 

Therefore, answering one of Mr. Tallcott’s queries, I would 
say that there is a place on the Lyceum platform for literal charac- 
terization and pantomime, but not in the presentation of literature 
nor by readers, public speakers, elocutionists, nor interpreters ; but 
by impersonators and imitators. That such performances enter- 
tain in a clean, wholesome way is no reason why a reader shall so 
entertain. Further, such entertainments may be just as clean and 
wholesome in a vaudeville performance as on a Lyceum platform. 
And there is not, as I see it, any particular virtue in such enter- 
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tainments being put upon the Lyceum platform. From what has 
been presented of late years by “readers” on the Lyceum platform, 
it would seem that they were trying to put an educational veneer 
on an inferior vaudeville performance by presenting it as a Lyceum 
number. Our good religious brothers and sisters who would feel 
damned eternally by attending any vaudeville house in the land, are 
thereby hoodwinked by vaudeville stunts under the name of “read- 
ings.” 

I tried to make clear in my first paper that impersonative treat- 
ment destroys the unity and harmony of literature by distracting 
the audience’s attention from the great aim—to make clear and 
impressive—of interpreters of literature, since the attention was 
directed to the person rather than the thought, as the mind of the 
audience was diverted from the what to the how. Secondly, that 
impersonation destroys the beauty and harmony of literature by 
abrupt transitions from one character to another, from descrip- 
tions to characterizations and vice versa, as time must be spent in 
making such transitions, and the audience meanwhile forgets the 
text and the interest is centered on the person—a fatal blow to 
good reading or good literature. 

As to audiences—Mr, Tallcott makes the mistake of many in 
supposing that some audiences are not cultivated. I have yet to 
find, even in the western wilds, an audience that will not listen with 
rapt attention for two hours to “The Doll’s House’”—almost purely 
didactic reading. The highest and greatest compliment an audience 
can pay to the reader is such breathless attention—to, say, “A Blot 
in the 'Scutcheon”—that the slightest slip or break in the reader’s 
honesty and sincerity would dispel the atmosphere and make the 
entire drama ridiculous. One who has experienced this must feel 
as I have felt when standing at a perilous edge of a precipice on the 
top of one of our magnificent mountains, where the joy and elation 
produced by the wonderful panorama—lifted almost to the very 
heaven—is made awe-full by the fear of the slightest misstep and 
its consequences. Where such experiences have been known, it is 
foolish to talk of “leading audiences to appreciate the highest and 
best.” Audiences lead us to comprehend the greatest, the highest, 
and the best! 

Mr. Tallcott’s figure is wrong and his argument falls because of 
an erroneous premise. Arithmetic is mathematics as well as 
calculus and has not Mrs. Stoneman demonstrated that even a 
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child may understand calculus if presented right. However, we do 
not educate students to appreciate mathematics by training in danc- 
ing and acrobatic stunts; and yet Mr. Tallcott would have us train 
audiences to appreciate King Lear by presenting to them bugle tones, 
bird notes, and imitations of musical instruments. 

The selections mentioned, “A Christmas Guest,” “The Habitant,” 
“In the Mornin’,” “The Liztown Humorist,” will be as much enjoyed 
and will carry their message far better by suggestive treatment, 
appealing to the imagination, rather than an impersonated one, 
appealing to the eye. Those who have heard S. H. Clark read 
“The Christmas Guest” or Whitcomb Riley read “The Liztown 
Humorist” can never forget either, although neither was burdened 
with impersonation. I cannot remember what Mr. Clark did in 
detail as he supposedly held the baby as if it were ‘a playin’ fount’in 
of blowed glass,” but one can never forget the spirit and soul of 
the old man and holy joy which he felt at the birth of his first and 
only son. Although at least twenty-five years have passed since I 
heard Riley read “A Liztown Humorist,” I can yet feel the queer, 
simple, dry humor which he infused into his presentation with hardly 
a movement of the body—suggestive treatment purely. 

There is no difficulty in keeping the characters distinct when 
one hears Mr. Clark read “The Melting Pot” or “A Servant in the 
House,” and yet the messages of both plays are greater and more 
impressive than would be the case did he impersonate and attempt 
to embody the outside rather than project the soul of his man and 
woman. The greatest public reading that it has been my privilege 
to hear was Mr. Clark’s “King Lear,” so perfect in characterization, 
so well balanced in perspective, every detail given with exact value, 
a superb example of all for which I have been contending. The 
most perfect reading of any kind that I have ever listened to—giving 
absolute satisfaction mentally, and moving me emotionally as I 
have never before or since been moved—was that of grand old 
Alfred Ayres—slouched down in his old upholstered chair in that 
back parlor on West 15th Street, New York, with no movement 
of the body except the face, yet with perfect characterization, inter- 
preting the great Shakespeare. I would give more to hear him 
read one act of Othello than to hear Booth, Barrett, Southern, and 
Forbes-Robertson play their greatest parts. 

Of Poe’s “Bells”—does it belong on a public program? Is it 
not rather both lyrically and dramatically too gymnastic for any- 
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thing but a vocal exercise, of which it is the best I know, because 
it presents all phases of the technique of vocal utterances. Should 
it not then be used for voice development only ? 

May we not then discard these tickling phrases, “stepping down 
to earth,” “adapting the program to the audiences,” “educating 
people to appreciate literature,” and being interpreters, entertainers, 
or impersonators, conform to “pure food” laws by correct labeling? 
If this is done we shall have taken a great step forward toward a 
consummation for which many of us have been laboring for years, 
that there can be no misunderstanding as to reading or entertaining. 
“Shoemaker, stick to your last.” 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK CITY 
DECEMBER 1 AND 2, 1916 
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SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS OF DEBATING PROBLEMS! 


WARREN CHOATE SHAW 
Dartmouth College 


O far as debating involves rhetoric and oratory, it is an art, in 
which standards of taste and general suggestions, without any 
system of rigid and explicit directions, are permissible; but, so far 
as it involves logic, as it does in the analysis of debating problems, 
it is a science, and like every other science, should not tolerate hap- 
hazard methods of procedure in its analytic operations. At present, 
however, such methods are tolerated, either because we want to be 
unencumbered in our thinking processes by any definite standards, 
or because we have not yet found a practical means for putting 
system into the analysis of debating problems. Either, as artists, 
we want to dabble in science, or, as scientific investigators, we are 
very frankly at sea with no other guide than intuition. 

As a means for securing system in the arrangement of argu- 
ments, the brief, of course, is invaluable; but as a means for secur- 
ing systematic analysis of the problem that is to be briefed, it does 
scarcely more than to emphasize the necessity of finding what we 
are looking for. To be sure, it makes all-important the discovery 
of the issues; and it requires that all material shall be tested by its 
relevancy to these issues; but it does not really help us in the prac- 
tical operations of analysis, because it does not tell us how to find 
the issues. The brief really presupposes that the work of analysis 
has been done, and it is in itself the means of preserving in crys- 
tallized form the thought that has been analyzed. With all the rigid 
requirements for brief-drawing, there is no general division of the 
brief or group of divisions that force the brief-maker to be exhaus- 
tive in his analysis. The brief, it is true, demands certain well- 
recognized main headings in its Introduction, from which the issues 
are supposed to be derived, as for instance, a definition of terms, 
a history of the case, a statement of admitted matter, irrelevant 
matter, and opposing contentions; but any teacher of debating 
knows that these headings may be filled in, and except in very 


*Read at the Eastern Conference, Princeton, N. J., April, 1916. Since 
this paper was written the author has published, through Ginn and Company, 
The Brief-Makers’ Note Book, developed from the principles here set forth. 
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unusual cases, are generally filled in with matter that does not lead 
up to the issues, and, in fact, with matter that has little vital relation 
to the case; and the so-called issues are chosen arbitrarily without 
any reference to these introductory statements. 

In consequence of the failure of the brief to compel a systematic 
and thorough analysis of debating problems, textbooks on Argu- 
mentation attempt to give explicit directions for finding the issues. 
Almost all texts agree upon the substance of some such general 
directions as these: Learn all there is to be known about the ques- 
tion; separate the relevant from the irrelevant matter; exclude 
admitted matter; select points on which there is or may be a con- 
troversy; separate the major points from the minor points, and 
these major points will be the issues. Such directions, however, 
are neither systematic nor logical. They are suggestions such as 
you would expect to receive in an art rather than in a science. They 
give the student no definite standard for determining when he has 
learned all there is to be known about the question; and what is 
much worse, by demanding a separation of the relevant from the 
irrelevant matter, they presuppose a knowledge of the very issues 
for which a search is being made. The result is, that the student 
does not discover the real issues; he manufactures so-called issues 
out of what is uppermost in his mind; he wastes time developing 
ad infinitum, until he is exhausted, one or two phases of his problem 
to the exclusion of others; and frequently, he remains blissfully 
ignorant that there may be phases of his problem that have never 
been touched in print, which he must develop from his own 
resources. 

The only possibility for creating systematic methods of analysis 
for debating problems lies in our ability to discover all the 
hypotheses by which our separate problems may be solved, so that, 
from these, we may obtain standards to determine what will be 
relevant and what will not; and if we are to fix upon these 
hypotheses in advance, we must do it by grasping the inherent 
possibilities within all sorts of propositions. A proposition, in itself, 
must be the key to the solution of the problem it contains, because 
it is obvious that the proposition is all that is given us from which 
to work. It behooves us, then, to discover what the various types 
of propositions are according to the hypothetical issues they involve. 
If this list were a long one, of course, it would be objectionable on 
that account, but fortunately, we can classify all debating proposi- 
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tions under four heads, as follows: Propositions of Classification, 
Propositions of Cause and Effect, Propositions of Comparison, and 
Propositions of Policy. All propositions under any one of these 
types will contain the same hypothetical issues. 

A proposition of classification is a statement that asserts or 
denies that an individual belongs to a class, as for example: A is a 
thief. A proposition of cause and effect is a statement that asserts 
or denies that one thing is the cause or the effect of another, as for 
example: A’s sudden prosperity shows him to be a thief. A propo- 
sition of comparison is a statement that asserts or denies that one 
thing is greater or less than another in respect to a common quality, 
as for example: A is a greater thief than B is. A proposition of 
policy is a statement that asserts or denies that a specified course 
of action, in preference to other possible courses of action, should 
be adopted, as for example: A, the thief, should be pardoned. 

Propositions of classification will have hypothetical issues that 
correspond to the well-known tests for arguments from generaliza- 
tion or from analogy; in other words, their issues will correspond 
to the tests for the syllogism. They will always be of the following 
nature: suppose the proposition is: A is B; then the issues will be 

First, Is B, C? 

Second, Is A, also C? 
To put this in general terms and then make it concrete, we must 
first define the general class to which the individual is said to 
belong, then define the individual, and then see if the definitions 
agree in the essentials that make up the class. To illustrate, sup- 
pose the proposition is: A is a thief. The issues are: 

First, Is a thief one who steals? 

Second, Does A steal? 

Propositions of cause and effect will have hypothetical issues 
that correspond to the well-known tests for arguments from sign 
and from antecedent probability, or to the tests for causal relation- 
ships. Suppose that we have a proposition that says that one thing 
causes another, the issues will be, 

First, Is the chain of reasoning complete between the cause 
and effect? 


Second, Does not some other fact counteract the cause to 
prevent its working to the alleged effect? 

Third, Does not this cause really produce an opposite effect? 

Fourth, Is not this effect really derived from another cause? 
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To make this concrete, suppose the proposition is: A’s sudden 
prosperity shows him to be a thief. The issues will be of the 
following nature: 

First, Did A steal anything valuable? 

Second, If A were a thief, would not fear prevent his mani- 
festations of prosperity? 

Third, If A were a thief, could he become prosperous so 
soon? 

Fourth, Is not A’s sudden prosperity due to a recent legacy 
that he has received? 

Propositions of comparison are slightly more complex than 
those of the first two types, but in the same way, they will have the 
same hypothetical issues, and these issues will always correspond 
to propositions of cause and effect, and propositions of classifica- 
tion. Suppose the proposition of comparison is: A is a greater 
thief than B is. The issues will be of the following nature: 

First, Is A responsible for the theft of one thousand dol- 
lars?—a question of cause and effect. 

Second, Is B responsible for the theft of nine hundred dol- 
lars ?—a question of cause and effect. 

Third, Is the extent of a thief’s plunder a proper measure 
of his criminality?—a question of classification. 

Propositions of policy are more complex than any of the other 
types, and yet, they, too, in each instance, will have the same hypo- 
thetical issues, which are in themselves questions of classification, 
questions of cause and effect, and questions of comparison. In 
questions of policy it is possible that there may be three or more 
plans of action demanding consideration at the same time. These 
plans may be designated as the present system, the proposed plan, 
and the Negative’s substitute plan or plans. The hypothetical issues 
will always be of the following nature: 

First, Are there existing evils? 

Second, Are existing evils due to the present system? 

Third, Is the proposed plan different from the present 
system? 

Fourth, Will the proposed plan remove the existing evils? 

Fifth, Will the proposed plan produce other evils than those 
we now suffer? 

Sixth, Are evil results ascribed to the proposed plan really- 
evils? 
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Seventh, Will evil results of the proposed plan be greater 
than existing evils? 
Eighth, Is the Negative’s substitute plan different from the 
existing system ? 
Ninth, Is the Negative’s substitute plan different from the 
proposed plan? 
Tenth, Will the Negative’s substitute plan remove the exist- 
ing evils? 
Eleventh, Will the Negative’s substitute plan produce other 
evils than those we now suffer? 
Twelfth, Are evil results ascribed to the Negative’s substi- 
tute plan really evils? 
Thirteenth, Will evil results of the Negative’s substitute plan 
be greater than evils we now suffer? 
Fourteenth, Will evil results of the Negative’s substitute plan 
be greater than evil results of the proposed plan? 
To make this concrete, suppose the proposition is: The thief, A, 
should be pardoned. There are, of course, three or more possible 
actions that might be taken on the case. A might be kept in jail; 
he might be pardoned; or he might be dismissed on probation. The 
issues will be of the following nature: 
First, Is A being made degenerate in jail? 
Second, Is A’s degeneracy due to his association with other 
criminals in jail? 
Third, Will his home environment be free from the degen- 
erating influences of the jail? 
Fourth, Will his home life counteract his growing degen- 
eracy? 
Fifth, Will he become a burden on his family? 
Sixth, Will his support by his family really be regarded by 
them as a burden? 
Seventh, Will this burden on the famliy be harder for them 
to bear than the contemplation of his degeneracy? 
Eighth, If he is dismissed on probation, will his life be free 
from degenerating influences like those in the jail? 
Ninth, If he is dismissed on probation, will he be practically 
exempt from further punishment for his former crime, 
as he would be under a pardon? 
Tenth, Will dismissal on probation counteract his degen- 
eracy? 
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Eleventh, By dismissal on probation, will it be possible for 
him to commit more crime? 

Twelfth, Is the possibility in his case that he may commit 
more crime really a hazard to society? 

Thirteenth, Is the remote possibility of his committing more 
crime, if he is dismissed on probation, more to be guarded 
against than the certainty of his becoming degenerate 
in jail? 

Fourteenth, If he is dismissed on probation, is the possibility 
of his committing more crime greater than as if he were 
pardoned ? 

This system of analysis which provides in advance exhaustive 
lists of hypothetical issues under every type of proposition is 
extremely valuable, in that it eliminates the necessity of struggling 
through the same elementary logical processes with each new ques- 
tion in laying out a case. This fundamental work is done once for 
all, and when the hypothetical issues become familiar, not only does 
every question drop mechanically into its proper mould, but all 
matter in any way associated with the proposition seeks that ramifi- 
cation of the mould in which it fits. 

At Dartmouth College, this theory of analysis has been applied 
to a system of loose-leaf note-taking, and the test has proved emi- 
nently satisfactory to instructors and students alike. The system 
of note-taking that has been adopted is arranged for propositions 
of policy only, on the ground that this type of proposition is most 
common in school and college debates and in the world-at-large, and 
also, because, for the solution of problems raised by such proposi- 
tions, questions of every other type must be debated as issues. This 
system differs. from other loose-leaf systems in that the student 
does not make classifications for the material he selects, but he 
adopts a classification based on pre-determined hypothetical issues, 
for, in this system, each loose-leaf blar' form is headed by a hypo- 
thetical issue, called a phase. 

It is almost impossible for a student to use this system unin- 
telligently, if he has any degree of mental perception whatsoever, 
and yet it is worth while to give students certain cautions in using 
the system. No matter whether a student is debating for the 
Affirmative or for the Negative of a question, he should investigate 
every phase of the proposition from the point of view of the side 
that has the burden of proof before he investigates the other side. 
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The student should not neglect to investigate any phase; but, on 
the other hand, he should not expect every phase to turn out to be 
an ultimate issue in every proposition. If the student’s debate 
originates in a problem for which he is seeking a solution in a 
proposition that he may present to others, he should begin his 
investigation with Phase I, and proceed in order through the other 
phases. If, however, the student’s debate originates in a proposition 
whose merits he is trying to determine, he should begin his investi- 
gation with Phase III, which distinguishes between the proposed 
plan and the present system; he should then proceed to Phase IV, 
which gives the benefits to be derived from the proposed plan; and 
then he should return to Phase I, which should be filled in with 
evils that are opposite to the benefits enumerated in Phase IV. 
After filling in the first four phases, the student should do his read- 
ing for a time, not so much with a desire to fill in a definite phase, 
as with a desire to sort out the material that he does find under the 
several phases. Finally, when the student has exhausted all the 
available reading on the specific proposition, he should seek to fill 
in by his own resources the phases that remain untouched. 
Against this scheme of note-taking, objection will probably be 
raised, that it destroys spontaneity in the debater. This objection, 
however, cannot stand. In the first place, it is no real objection, 
for this system applies only to analysis of debating problems, which 
is admittedly a scientific function in which spontaneity is not so 
much in demand as accuracy and thoroughness. In the second 
place, it is impossible to employ this system without some degree 
of spontaneity, if spontaneity is in any way synonymous with 
original thought. The system, in fact, demands more original 
thought, than other systems which really are not systems at all. 
In this system, every bit of material, no matter from what source 
it comes, has to be assimilated and transformed by the debater to fit 
a predetermined niche in his case, whereas, under other methods, 
or under no methods, material is borrowed in wholesale quantities 
by the debater and incorporated without change, without receiving 
any impression from his personality, in his case. Reference to the 
blank forms will disclose the fact that provision is made for com- 
pelling the student to be original. Every general expression that is 
to be used as a formula and which is therefore printed in italics, is 
to be translated into something that is peculiar to the proposition. 
For example, the expression in italics: specific conditions unde- 
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sirable in themselves, must be translated into a term of the following 
nature, poverty, ignorance, infant mortality, drunkenness, or bribery. 

Some of the advantages to be derived from such a system as this 
are: First, that it makes a student employ a loose-leaf system of 
note-taking intelligently ;, Second, it enables him to investigate 
details of his case without losing his grip on the general problem; 
Third, it enables him to write his brief directly from his notes 
without any rearrangement of them; and finally, it crystallizes the 
student’s methods of analysis for all future cases. It may be 
adopted by an instructor in his classes as a system by which he may 
require daily reports of progress from his students while they are 
preparing cases. If it is employed in this way, the instructor will 
find it valuable as a means for measuring a student’s work in 
preparation for his debates, and it will also enable the instructor 
to help students at critical points in the construction of their cases 
before their arguments assume the rigidity of the brief. 

Several of the students who have used the system have expressed 
their opinions of it in this way: different ones have said, “I never 
realized how much the same all debating propositions are.” “Under 
this system, you cannot escape the issues.” ‘Why, by this method, 
we can develop cases with the same accuracy that is possible in a 
report of a physics experiment.” “When these phases have been 
filled in, there is nothing more to say.” And, “This scheme is so 
fundamental, I wonder that it has not been used before.” 
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THE RELATION OF EMOTIONAL STATES TO 
VOCAL DEFECTS 


MARGARET GRAY BLANTON 
Assistant to Smiley Blanton, M.D. 


NTIL the work of Sigmund Freud, beginning in the last 

decade of the nineteenth century, it had been necessary to diag- 
nose a “failure” of the voice under one of two headings. E/jther 
the physical condition of the patient was to blame (for example, the 
vocal cords were inflamed, or the abdominal walls weak) or the 
training was at fault (the breathing wrong, the voice “misplaced” 
and so on through a list of vocal troubles well nigh inexhaustibie). 
But with the advent of the work of Dr. Freud, another diagnosis 
was made possible. It pointed the way, to be sure, to a long, com- 
plicated, exacting study, before even the diagnosis was complete, 
the entire treatment covering in many cases as much as a year’s time. 
It is his record of Miss Rosalia H. and a parallel one of Miss 
Constance C. from the case records to which I have access, that I 
wish to present. 

Let me say, before going further, that I do not wish to minimise 
the part that physical conditions play in the loss of voice. Enlarged 
tonsils, adenoids, deflected septums, and conditions of the cords and 
chest are of direct concern. Nor do I feel that anything other than 
a severe and rigorous exclusion is due to certain teachers of vocal 
music—teachers whose “methods” are built on physical facts that 
never existed and which go contrary to all the laws of physiology. 
But the third factor should be taken into consideration in each case. 
The emotional laws cannot be violated with impunity in dealing with 
so delicately adjusted a mechanism as is that of the voice. 

According to the experience of advanced teachers of vocal 
reéducation, what I shall say of the voice in singing is equally true 
of the voice in speaking. Speakers’ sorethroat, hoarseness, and 
similar ailments are due often to mental causes, as Dr. Curry, who 
was among the first in this country to recognize the value of the 
emotions in relation to the use of the voice, pointed out many years 


ago. 
I should like to say also, that the discussion of these cases in 
so brief a paper presupposes some knowledge on the part of the 
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reader in the field of both normal and abnormal psychology—else 
as many volumes as we have here pages would not suffice. I shall 
not, of course, attempt to re-present the theory of the mechanism 
of hysteria when it has been done by Dr. Breuer and by Dr. Freud, 
himself, in “The Psychic Mechanism of Hysterical Phenomena.” 

In the cases of both Miss Rosalia H. and Miss Constance C., 
the main complaint was a tightening or squeezing sensation which 
restricted the throat and inhibited certain notes. The working 
hypothesis was accepted that these symptoms were symbols of con- 
version hysteria. If hysteria is understood, as it is generally under- 
stood by the public, as the uncontrolled crying and laughing attacks 
with which we are all familiar, the foregoing sentence seems at 
once preposterous. If it will be remembered, however, that these 
outbreaks usually follow some trivial and wholly inadequate thing, 
that they come in response, as it were, to the call of the “last straw,” 
and are in the nature of a breaking through of pent up energy, it 
can easily be seen that if circumstances had made expression impos- 
sible and the desire to cry and throw things around, or fling oneself 
on the bed, or grip the head with the hands, had to be controlled on 
account of social necessity, the force accumulated might not dispel 
itself and pass off, innocent of mischief, but sink, instead, into the 
lower strata of the mind where it would form a sort of spiritual 
steam tank ready to transfer its energy at a moment’s notice into any 
convenient channel. 

Keeping this in mind as a crude measure by which to make com- 
parisons, let us consider the case of Miss Rosalia H..,’ a girl in her 
early twenties, whose home situation was that of protectress to the 
unfortunate children of her dead aunt. The father of the children 
took a peculiar and often pathological delight in making the patient 
wretched. 

“She complained,” says Dr. Freud, “that her beautiful voice did 
not obey her in certain notes. There appeared choking and tighten- 
ing sensations in the throat so that the tones sounded strained * * * 
Although this imperfection affected her middle notes, it could not 





*“Selected Papers in Hysteria and Other Psychoneurosis.” Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monograph. Series No. 4. 

*“The Psychic Mechanism of Hysterical Phenomena,” chapter 4 of 
“Selected Papers in Hysteria and Other Psychoneurosis,” in the Nervous 
and Mental Series Number 4. 
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be explained to be due to a defect of her vocal organs, for at times 
this disturbance was absent and her teacher was very much pleased 
with her, but at other times the slightest excitement, seemingly with- 
out any provocation, evoked the choking sensation and prevented 
free expansion of the voice. It was not difficult to recognize in this 
annoying sensation an hysterical conversion.” 

In her relations with her uncle-in-law, the utmost diplomacy was 
necessary. Her life was a continual fight for the rights of her 
nephews and nieces and for control of her own feeling of intense 
disgust. After she began to take singing lessons, she often went 
from the house to the lesson with a sensation of choking caused by 
the emotion of previous scenes. “The apparatus,” I quote again, 
“of which she should have had free control was filled with the 
remnants of innervation after these numerous scenes of repressed 
excitement.” 

Finally, however, she left the place, and went to the home of an 
uncle in a distant city. Here, though, she did not benefit, as she 
was forced to stand much the same attitude on the part of her uncle’s 
wife, who had been compelled in her own youth to give up an 
artistic career and felt the keenest jealousy of the girl’s beauty and 
of her superb voice. 

It was here that she came under the care of Dr. Freud who, after 
months of patient toil, elicited the entire story of the many troubles 
and conflicts, and by the method which he had devised, gradually 
brought into the light the various emotions. The buried pressure, 
which had been converted into a more or less permanent expression 
of her contempt was reconverted into its natural channels and the 
affect was done away with. 

In the case of Miss Constance C., the most noticeable difference 
was that the feeling of tension and choking restricted the high notes. 
The patient, when she came under my observation, could sing very 
little. The lower and middle register being sung so softly that a 
person sitting across the room could hardly hear it above the accom- 
paniment and the upper notes being not sung at all but rather 
shrieked, and that only with the greatest effort. On the whole, the 
effect on the listener was more as though she were talking to music 
and under the greatest embarrassment. 

The usual procedure of Freud was used in this case. The 
patient lay on a couch in a darkened room, the operator sitting at her 
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head, entirely out of her line of vision. She was then asked to close 
her eyes and give as full a history of her emotional life as she could. 
Throughout the entire time, she was asked to let her sense of censor- 
ship act in no way. No matter whether her thoughts were trivial 
or disgusting, she was not to let the presence of another person 
hinder her. 

Naturally, many gaps were noticeable in her recital. But much 
as a handful of threads (to use Dr. Freud's simile) must be care- 
fully followed and gently directed in order to be successfully untan- 
gled, so the emotional life of the patient was slowly and painfully 
evolved. 

She too, as in the case of Rosalia H., had been unfortunate in 
choosing her relatives. As a child, she had lived in the home of her 
widower brother, the other members of the family being an elder 
sister and a second brother only a few years older than she was. 
Her eldest brother seems to have been an autocrat whose slightest 
word was law to her and in her devotion to whom she was never- 
failing. This feeling did not, however, seem to be reciprocated and 
she was made the target of the family ill humor. In her middle 
teens and before she had begun the study of singing, a scene had 
occurred at the table in which her brother had said to her, “I have 
had enough out of you, keep your tongue to yourself.” Her feel- 
ing of resentment was so intense that she lay quite still in her room 
until the following morning, when, on going to breakfast after a 
sleepless night, she found that she could talk only with the greatest 
effort. It was a month before the feeling passed away, apparently 
with no ill effect. Six months later, she began to study singing with 
a teacher whose method was chiefly sarcasm, one who having been 
told by one of the masters of Europe that she was a complete fool, 
did not profit by his frankness, but merely incorporated this phrase 
into her teaching methods. 

Added to this affliction, there was some jealousy on the part of 
the elder sister whose career as a violinist had been disturbed by 
family influences. This aggravated matters. The patient no 
sooner started to practice than a door would be banged to indicate 
displeasure at the sound, and added to that, such phrases as “you 
talk too loud,” “you talk too much,” and even, I regret to say, “hold 
our tongue,” and “shut your mouth,” were hurled at the patient 
continually and in indiscriminate company. 
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All of this might have passed, however, had it not been for a 
scene during the absence of the sister when the patient, after being 
restricted in some very normal youthful pleasures, went to the dinner 
table in a very resentful frame of mind. Now Constance C. was 
undergoing at this time a phase of her development which is practi- 
cally universal, a time of great critique of her family and social 
surroundings. Especially was she offended by any approach to bad 
table manners, and it seemed to her that her two brothers were, in 
the absence of the restraining influence of the elder sister, having a 
regular carnival of big bites and loud chewing. Goaded by the 
previous deprivation and the accumulated criticisms of years, she 


_burst out. Grabbing a piece of bread she began stuffing it into her 


mouth in a somewhat exaggerated imitation, saying as she did so, 
“This is the way you eat!” and adding under her breath, “I hope 
you choke.” Then gaining immediate control of herself, she left 
the table. The choking sensation which had come, on the swallow- 
ing of the large unchewed portion of bread, remained quite marked 
over night and for some days following to a lesser degree. The 
incident passed finally into the limbo of “occasionally remembered” 
things, but her voice became more and more a troublesome concern. 

Two years of ill health was followed by a complete breakdown 
and finally total loss of her voice in both speaking and singing. The 
speaking voice was regained in about a month’s time, although the 
slightest extra effort caused the feeling of constriction. Such a 
condition is, with her, usually followed by a severe congestion and 
often by the symptoms of a common cold. The singing voice was 
lost, as I have previously described, almost in its entirety. 

That this was not a “physical” condition is demonstrated by the 
following. During the next winter she was persuaded by friends 
to sing in a charity concert of some magnitude. Just before singing, 
she was seized with a sudden and severe faintness, and solicitous 
friends poured down her throat a large quantity of French brandy. 
Constance C. was not accustomed to alcoholic stimulants, and the 
effect of the powerful drink was immediate and edifying. She was 
not only restored enough to go on the stage but sang a most diffi- 
cult song requiring great softness on a high note which had a direct 
attack, and a tone in her middle register which had to be taken with 
great vigor, both of which things she knew herself entirely unable 
to do since her illness, and the fear of which had caused her faint- 
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ness. On this occasion she sang them with a beauty and ease which 
won her the highest praise in the widely published accounts of the 
recital. Nor on the following day did she feel the ill effects to 
which she was accustomed. 

Without going further into detail, the entire bringing to the sur- 
face of these repressed subconscious emotions and a prolonged 
spiritual reéducation has brought results, and a cure, as far as it is 
possible after the years of tension-congestion, has been obtained. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK CITY 
DECEMBER 1 AND 2, 1916 
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THE DRAMATIC CLUB AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


A. F. BLANKS 
Colgate University 


RAMA is being discussed from every possible viewpoint. 

One finds such publications as: Archer’s “What Can Be 
Done for the Drama?,” Mathews’ “The Future of the Drama,” 
Burton's “How To See a Play,” and Dickinson's “The Case of the 
American Drama.” No two of these authors seem to agree. So 
that gives the rest of us some courage to put into words our own 
opinions on a very small by-product of that great “mill of the 
gods”-—the Drama. In presenting my opinions about conducting a 
college dramatic club through the department of public speaking, | 
shall tell about a plan that I have worked out by experimenting for 
some five vears in three universities, and which is now in successful 
operation, to the satisfaction of both faculty and student body. 

I realize that my story will not be a new one—at least in its 
details. The various elements that go to make it up have been 
tested out many times in many places. It is the combination of all 
the well-known details which, I trust, makes the tale worth the tell- 
ing. The story of “The Band-box Players” is not new. It is their 
synthesis of old ideas and ideals, that marks the advance they have 
made. The romance of Walker's “Portmanteau Theatre” is not 
new. It is strangely old. You have only to turn to the players who 
wandered in vans over the English counties some few hundred years 
ago, to make an intimate acquaintance with Walker's dramatic 
ancestors. But it is because he has revamped his ancient matter 
that we greet him with a smile of approval. 

And so, by way of brief historical analogy, to talk about con- 
ducting college dramatics through our department is in nowise new. 
The only novelty lies in actually doing it. Even in this point,.my 
theory and practice will be ground over which I know all of you 
have trod many times. For you have doubtless met and solved these 
problems in the way most efficacious for your own particular condi- 
tions. But I do hope that the plan I have worked out will be of 
benefit to other young men who are starting out in the profession, 
who will be called upon to meet the conditions which I met, condi- 
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tions which are generally prevalent in our average colleges and high 
schools. I hope that the time that they would necessarily have to 
employ in experimenting may be saved for constructive work. We 
all have young men and women studying with us now, who will go 
out next year to teach for themselves. It is our duty to put into 
their hands every instrument of influence and power possible. 

The potency of the theatre is well established. The college play 
is the college theatre. Yet its potency is too frequently disregarded, 
or what is infinitely worse, allowed to fall into ignorant or unscru- 
pulous hands. To the instructor who can mould and direct this 
powerful force in school life, comes a special, a deserved and a well- 
earned increment of influence in the student body. That increment 
of power and prestige belongs to the instructor of oral English—if 
he is prepared to put forth his hand to take it. Every high school, 
preparatory school, and college that I know, gives its plays. Many 
of them give a number of plays of various kinds. This goes to 
show that the harvest is ripe; the reapers are few. Much time and 
money is expended in these productions. The popular interest 
exceeds that of any other academic event—not even excepting 
athletics—(with the possible exception of some big intercollegiate 
football contests). 

But under what conditions do we find this important activity 
carried on? 

There are three popular systems. First, that in which there is 
no intimate direction from the faculty or department of public 
speaking. Here practically everything is left to student direction. 
It is sort of an easy-going, deaf, dumb, and blind chaperonage, which 
deludes itself into the belief that the student play is a harmless, 
though sometimes troublesome, excrescence on the body scholastic, 
which persists in perennial birth, and which, while it cannot be 
entirely ignored, should not be dignified by any official notice. 

The second system evolves from the first. This student play, 
which won’t down, draws upon its head some especial and Vesuvian 
curse. It won’t down, because it possesses eternal youth, and its 
first notice from the faculty comes as a curse (figuratively, not liter- 
ally—I remember we are all faculty here) because, operating under 
system number one, just outlined above, the student dramatic club 
invariably disgraces itself in persona, and college dramatics in toto. 
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The faculty wishes this dramatic club upon some unoffending 
and long-suffering instructor. He is very likely to be one of the 
younger members of the faculty. I mean that instructor who is 
changed every September. But if he is wise and prepared—or wise 
and still willing to prepare—this will be his big opportunity, and 
he will not be changed the next September, for he can prove his 
own worth and the educational value of the student play. This 
system potentially is better than number one. Its greatest weak- 
ness—and a deadly one—is its insecurity. 

Now system number three grows right out of one and two. In 
semi-generosity, which in reality is semi-despair, the authorities hire 
a “famous, professional coach.” (They are all famous, all 
renowned.) From now on in college dramatic circles the dog no 
longer wags the tail; the tai! wags the dog. From now on for a 
period of from three to six weeks on our campus, there will be no 
sunlight, no moonlight, no starlight, not even the light of good Eng- 
lish and self-respect; naught but limelight. Our students assume 
a strange professional swagger, and a fashionable dress, the cigarette 
hangs more limply from the lips, and the fire-side conversation is 
redolent of green-rooms, Lillian Russell’s divorces, cabaret-gossip, 
and Thespian amours. The worst side of theatrical life always 
looms largest in those who have made its acquaintance the most 
briefly and recently. 

These are the three systems now widely in vogue. They may 
have some temporary advantage but absolutely no permanent advan- 
tages that I have ever seen. Let us sum up quickly their disadvan- 
tages. 

First, under number one, i. e., the old “laissez-faire” policy, as 
applied to college dramatics. We find the play chosen is often one, 
at that moment, before the public. The “everybody’s acting” type 
of play, or one that is most loudly heralded by French and Company, 
or Walter Baker and Company, or the Dramatic Publishers of Chi- 
cago. Nine times out of ten it runs amuck in thesis and practice. 
Aside from the expressional value inherent in all dramatic activity, 
the results to performers and the public will be negligible. 

Under system number two, “The-extra-burden-on-the-helpless- 
instructor” system, the evil done to play, players and public, is in 
direct proportion to the degree of unwillingness with which the 
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instructor approaches his work. He may improve conditions or he 
may make them infinitely worse. 

The third system, i. e., the occasional coach, has all the evils of 
the other two, and many more of its very own. Making all due 
allowance for the fact that sometimes you may secure a worthy 
coach, nevertheless, we are safe in concluding that the “occasional 
coach” hired by our college and high school clubs is a cheap man, 
selfstyled actor out of a regular job, who ekes out his living by 
putting on “a home talent” production whenever and wherever he 
may. He brings in his train a cheap play, very likely one in which 
he has himself played some part. He has no genuine sympathy 
with college ideals either educationally or morally. His one idea 
of dramatic value is to get “the stuff across,” and he loudly pro- 
claims his ability to discern “what the public wants.” His work is 
done with the utmost hurry. Every move on the stage and every 
tone of voice is cut and dried—dead and buried long ago. The 
young actors’ own imagination is roughly commanded to “lie down.” 
It dares show its timid head only under imminent risk of a brutal, 
professional “bawling out” by the omnipotent coach. This coach 
has had no educational training. He has never heard of educational 
dramatics. He sneers at the idea. He masks his own ignorance 
under covert references to his experience on Broadway, or “the 
road.” It is impossible for him to utilize the wealth of values 
inherent in dramatic activities. His greatest aim is to get the show 
on, get his money, and get away from the “burg,” or “dump,” or 
“hole” in which the school is located, and where there are some score 
of boys and girls who have been crying out for self-expression, 
and whose tragedy he has not soul enough to comprehend. “The 
show” has been put on, the “coach” has gone. No further responsi- 
bility can attach to him. Perhaps he has not done any harm, per- 
haps he has left a slimy trail behind him. But what are you going 
to do next year? Repeat the same experience? Or fold your 
hands and say, “What will be, will be. Let it be.” 

So the curtain falls on this act. There is an intermission. The 
curtain goes up, and here is where the department of public speaking 
enters. And note carefully, it must be a quiet, unassuming, tactful 
entrance. It must be strength walking gently. Do not assume the 
red torch of instant reform and wax vocal over the errors of the 
college dramatic club. Get the students to discover their own 
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troubles, make them feel that you can help them out, and stand 
ready to do so. This means that the department of public speaking 
has a man on the ground, held in reserve perhaps, but who can be 
produced at the proper moment. Now let’s take a typical case. 
Through their past experiences with the operations of one of the 
old systems, the general faculty is opposed to “a play.” To bolster 
up their opposition, which is sincere, they offer all the old-time argu- 
ments. But student sentiment is very strongly in favor of a per- 
formance. The instructor in public speaking then says, “Let us 
have a trial at the situation.” 

These are the conditions he finds. The college dramatic club 
has an unsavory reputation. It has no money in the treasury, and 
no local or foreign credit. It has no wardrobe, no make-up, no 
library, no local domicile, no facilities for production—in fact, 
nothing but the wreck which some predecessor has seen fit to 
leave. What shall be the instructor’s place? Why, he sees at once 
that the things which the club now lacks are the very things which 
make a college club successful and permanent. He begins a skillful 
campaign of publicity. He talks of the advantages of a resident 
instructor ; of permanent quarters ; of a dramatic library ; of a grow- 
ing wardrobe; of suitable quarters; of real facilities; of an inter- 
pretative course in modern drama; of college credit for dramatic 
study. Student sentiment begins to veer in his direction. But he 
must recall that any student activity which has tasted of indepen- 
dence, guards its autonomy with jealous care. Here is where the 
personal magnetism of the instructor counts. Finally, the dramatic 
club votes to turn over the production to the instructor. That is 
what he has been working for. He wanted the club, voluntarily, 
to put its work into his hands. Now they will cooperate. This is 
his big opportunity. He must have ability to measure up to it. But 
he must not let the change be too violent. He must exercise intelli- 
gent dramatic taste, but at the same time, retain his broad theatrical 
sympathies. His first play will not be Ibsen. It must be above 
those which the club has been giving in the past, but not so far above 
that the young actors can not see it. 

The great secret of the change will lie in this. First of all, there 
must be a complete break with the old systems. Not one single 
souvenir must be retained—not one little Benjamin Sin. Secondly, 
there must be absolutely no conscious or unconscious competition 
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with professional shows in any department of the production, action, 
voice, scenery, or costumes. And thirdly, there must be a firm 
educational basis. Let this be the creed—‘‘The measure of educa- 
tional profit in dramatic work is not the entertainment value of the 
performance to the audience; it is the educational value of the prepa- 
ration to the players.” Triumphantly this creed proves itself. 
For a performance that fully profits the player never fails to interest 
the audience. Under this new creed the work goes on. Now it 
does not move so hurriedly. We take time. We apply dramati- 
cally all the principles of oral English. We use the same care and 
discipline that we would use in preparing our debaters, our 
declaimers, our orators. Vocabulary is purified; speech sweetened ; 
voices modulated; manners influenced. And not one hour alone is 
given to these processes, but many hours of contented activity and 
association in a common interest. We are no longer training 
“dramatic talent” for the stage, or coaching “amateur actors” for 
a show. We are now sincerely cooperating with a universal instinct 
to free a human being from the tragedy of self-suppression. Enter- 
tainment for an audience is incidental to the right method of prepa- 
ration that can be given a boy or girl. This philosophy is essential 
to the success of our plan. 

Now the material features multiply rapidly and serve to keep 
interest at a high point. The faculty rallies to your support under 
such a fair dramatic banner. Physical possibilities, of which the 
club in its outlaw state had not dared to dream of, begin to grow 
into actualities. 

Your regenerated club wants a local habitation. Some large 
room, or hall about the college immediately becomes available. This 
is christened “The Little Theatre,” perhaps; the club plans its 
interior management and decoration. They do some of the work. 
They make money themselves from their own productions to carry 
out bigger ideas. The possibilities stretch out infinitely into the 
future. Your club is building for permanence, and that means a 
sense of social responsibility which immediately reflects itself in the 
public conduct of the club. 

As a passing word of advice, here, I would suggest a simple stage, 
adapted to the use of draperies and screens which are economical 
and flexible. Install a good lighting system. It will be less expen- 
sive in the long run. And skillful light effects are more effective 
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than heavy scenery and an overdose of “stage properties.” Encour- 
age your actors’ imaginations and constructive abilities in every 
phase of your play-producing. Designing of costumes will appeal 
to some. Utilize this talent. Have a costume room. Run it on a 
strict businesslike basis. Your wardrobe will grow quickly and be 
a source of great pride to your players, if you teach them to respect 
the club’s property; as the assets of the club increase, so will the 
respect in which it will be held by faculty and student body. 

Then you are ready to make your final move. Offer in your 
department through the formal curriculum a course in “Interpre- 
tation of the Modern Drama.” As texts you can use such excel- 
lent books as Chandler’s Aspects of the Modern Drama, supple- 
mented by Dickinson’s Chief Contemporary Dramatists. Incor- 
porate in your course the actual plays given by your dramatic club. 
This is laboratory work and can be rated for credit on the same 
basis that all laboratory work hours are rated. Now the attendance, 
on rehearsals becomes the same as class attendance, and one of the 
greatest of your annoyances has been removed. Your club retains 
its autonomy, its student officers; it is still a student activity, but it 
has been planted on a firm basis. It has been given a steady, firm 
hand to guide its future. It has gained in reputation, in finance, 
in public esteem. 

On the other side, the department of public speaking has again 
possessed itself of a popular and powerful source of usefulness and 
influence which is its legitimate heritage. 




















INTERSCHOLASTIC DEBATES IN RELATION TO 
POLITICAL OPINION * 


JAMES LEONARD HIGHSAW 
Memphis Central High School 


HE interscholastic high school debate has come into existence 

largely through the intercollegiate debate. The college and 
university have led the way in this great, nation-wide development 
of the interscholastic high school debate. Interest in intercollegiate 
debating dates from the first Harvard-Yale debate in 1892. Two 
years later Princeton joined with Harvard and Yale in a Triangular 
league, and annually since then each university has debated the 
other two. The West, which had led the East for nearly twenty 
years in the oratorical contest, did not lag behind in debating. The 
year after the first Harvard-Yale debate, Michigan and Wisconsin 
met and within three or four years the whole West was organized, 
even to the Pacific coast, where Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of California began their joint debates. The East justly 
claims the honor of originating the intercollegiate debate. How- 
ever, she must yield the palm to the West for the originating and 
the development of the interscholastic debate. This is true because 
the West is more democratic and has done more to develop public 
education than the East, and the interscholastic debate is an out- 
growth of the modern high school which is more western in its 
development. The mid-western universities, seeing the opportunity 
of bringing the high schools of their states into closer touch with 
them, seized upon the Interscholastic meet with state-wide contests 
in debating, declamation, and athletics as the best means of assum- 
ing effective leadership. The first meet of this kind was held under 
the auspices of the University of Minnesota in 1902, and since that 
date state interscholastic high school debating leagues have been 
organized under the auspices of every state university west of the 
Mississippi river, except in Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, Nevada, 
and Wyoming. In Arkansas there is a state interscholastic league, 
but not under the auspices of the state university, but had in connec- 





*This paper is an abstract of a thesis accepted by the University of 
Wisconsin Department of Political Economy for the degree of Master of Arts. 
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tion with an independent state high school and collegiate association. 
In Arizona, Louisiana, Nevada, and Wyoming, the interscholastic 
debate is being maintained through various local dual and triangu- 
lar leagues. East of the Mississippi river, the state interscholastic 
high school debate has not made the progress that it has made in 
the West. However, ten states east of the Mississippi have already 
organized state interscholastic high school debating leagues. These 
states are Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and New Jersey. In all 
but three of these states, viz., Illinois, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, 
the leagues are under the auspices of the state university, as in the 
states west of the Mississippi. In these three states the interscho- 
lastic debating leagues are under the auspices of private colleges. 
The University of Wisconsin is opposed to the policy of a state 
interscholastic high school debating league and prefers to develop 
the interscholastic debate through the triangular league. In this she 
has been very successful, for few universities have done more for 
the high school debate than Wisconsin, through her extension 
department, sending into every nook and corner of the state thou- 
sands of bulletins of information on public questions and hundreds 
of package libraries which are widely used by triangular debating 
leagues and local debating societies. However, there are inter- 
scholastic leagues maintained under the auspices of Beloit College 
and Lawrence College which are doing the work done by many of 
the leagues under the auspices of other state universities. As posi- 
tive evidence that the high school debate has much influence upon 
public opinion, we only have to turn to the Wisconsin Bureau of 
Extension to find that the package libraries sent out by the Univer- 
sity upon the great current political questions are an index to the 
state of the public mind upon great questions which are issues. We 
invariably find that the triangular leagues and high school debating 
clubs have great need for these packages for several months pre- 
ceding an election and that great numbers are sent out to meet this 
need, but that after the election the demand declines almost immedi- 
ately and scarcely any are called for. This is true with reference 
to the questions of woman suffrage, initiative and referendum, and 
many others which have been issues in Wisconsin. 

Thus the high school lad has followed his college brother in the 
development of the debate as an effective instrument in the shaping 
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of public opinion. However, the high school lad with his inter- 
scholastic debate is doing more than his college brother to influence 
public opinion in its action. This is true because the interscholastic 
debates are more numerous than the intercollegiate debates, they 
reach more audiences, and the high school boy, having no immediate 
axe to grind, speaks out a little more plainly on certain questions 
than his college brother, who is a bit more conservative. No one 
can estimate how much the interscholastic debates influence public 
opinion. For example, in Texas this year, 1,280 high schools, hold- 
ing 4.120 separate debates, had 5,550 young men and women speak- 
ing to a very conservatively estimated audience of 115,000 people on 
the question of a constitutional mill tax for schools of higher learn- 
ing. No doubt, when this issue is settled in Texas, the greatest 
agency in the giving of information to the people will have been the 
Texas State High School Interscholastic Debating League, organ- 
ized under the direction of Dr. E. D. Shurter in the fall of 1910. 

In number of schools participating, number of debates held, num- 
ber of debaters taking part, and in the number of people addressed, 
Texas leads all the states of the Union. I shall not go into detail, 
but give in a general way what has been accomplished in Texas. 
The first debates of the States League were held in 1910, and since 
that time the following questions have been discussed: initiative 
and referendum, state-wide prohibition, woman suffrage, com- 
pulsory education, literacy test for immigrants, and constitutional 
mill tax for schools of higher learning. During the six years of 
the existence of the League, 12,682 debaters have held 8,928 debates 
throughout the state, and have addressed a total audience of 338,780 
people. During the year 1916, when the question of a constitutional 
mill tax for schools of higher learning was up for discussion, 
5.550 debaters, representing 1,280 schools, held 4,120 debates 
throughout the state, and addressed 115,000 people.’ This record 
is not equalled by any other state. The nearest ones to it are North 
Carolina and North Dakota. The debates in Texas have had a 
great influence upon political opinion upon the questions discussed, 
says Dr. E. D. Shurter, organizer of the Texas Interscholastic High 
School Debating League. 


* Shurter, E. D., Head of the Department of Public Speaking, University 
of Texas, and Organizer of the Texas Interscholastic Debating League, in 
questionnaire, March 24, 1916. 
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“The purpose of our organization, as stated in the constitution is ‘to 
foster in the schools of Texas the study and practice of public speaking and 
debating as an aid in the preparation for citizenship; to assist in organizing 
and standardizing athletics in the schools of the state; and to promote county 
and district interscholastic contest in debate, declamation, essay writing, 
spelling, and athletics.’ be 4k 

“The rules for the contest in debating differ, I think, from most of the 
state interscholastic organizations. A single question is announced in advance 
each year, and this question is used in the local, sub-county, county, district, 
and final state contests. The rules require that a debating team must be 
prepared to take either side of the question upon short notice. I am well 
aware that objections to this plan may easily be urged. Experience, however, 
shows that the objections are more academic than practical. In the first 
place, with our plan of using a single question in all eliminating contests, it 
would, of course, be impracticable to try to assign the schools as to side in 
advance. Further, we have found that it is highly educational, especially for 
the country boys, to require that they prepare both sides of a debatable 
question. 

“Helps are afforded the debater on the question annually by the prepara- 
tion of a bulletin containing a bibliography and selected arguments on both 
sides of the subject for debate. We, of course, aim to select subjects that are 
worth investigation, that are adapted to the average high-school boy, and that 
may exert some influence, not only among the pupils in the schools, but among 
the school patrons who hear the debates. The first year we used the subject 
of initiative and referendum for Texas, the next year the question of woman 
suffrage, last year was discussed the question of a particular kind of compul- 
sory education law for the state, and this year the debate is on the question 
of a reading test for immigrants. 

“The educational influence of these debates throughout the state, aside 
from the training afforded in public speaking, can hardly be overestimated. 
A somewhat conservative estimate shows that the total number of debates held 
in the state during the current year, including the local, sub-county, county, 
district, and state contests, was 2,096; that 3,000 boys participated in these 
debates, and that aggregate number of people in audiences was 99,100. 

The influence of these debates, which has been recognized by publicists, 
has reached even the legislative halls this year. And was in no small measure 
responsible for the Compulsory Education Law of the last session of our 
state legislature.” 

In Oklahoma, the State High School Debating League has been 
a powerful instrument in educating and enlightening the people 
upon public questions. The first debates of the League were held 
in 1913, and since that time they have discussed government owner- 


* QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF PuBLic SPEAKING, Vol. I. No. 1., pp. 60-62. 
Italics mine. 
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ship of railroads, unicameral legislature for the state, and guaranty 
of bank deposits. I quote here a statement from J. W. Scroggs, 
Director of the Bureau of Public Information and Welfare of the 
Extension Division of the University of Oklahoma: 


“INSTANCES WHERE INTERSCHOLASTIC Despates Have BEEN OF PUBLIC 
VALUE IN THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


“Mr. John A. Simpson, a stockman of Custer County, organized a 
debating club in his neighborhood and asked for thirty copies of our debate 
bulletins. He succeeded in getting the whole community to read them. They 
debated every question four or five times, the first debate being formal, with 
appointed debaters, and after that the program committee made up programs 
of debaters to debate their convictions. One of the first debates was on the 
subject of the Unicameral Legislature. After each informal debate, a vote 
was taken of the voters present and the entire audience, separately. The 
first vote was three to one against Unicameral Legislature. The fourth 
vote was 82 to nothing in favor of the Unicameral Legislature. The com- 
munity worked out the problem and reached a decision. As a result, Mr. 
Simpson was nominated for the legislature with that as the leading issue. He 
says that in canvassing his county he was astonished to find such a difference 
between his own community and every other one in the county. After 
studying out one public question, they tackled others with eagerness and 
efficiency. Mr. Simpson is one of the leading men of the present legislature. 

“In another case in Pottawatomie County, the same question was debated 
five times, four times informally, with a similar result, namely, the vote 
almost unanimous in favor of it on the last vote. 

“I may add, however, that to make these debates of public value there 
must be a good deal of informal debating, where each man speaks his con- 
victions. It is well to open with a formal debate and get the subject before 
a community, but after that each debater should champion the side which he 
conscientiously believes in. 

“I hear from a great many school men over the State that there is a very 
remarkable interest in debating throughout the state and that a great deal 
of preparation for citizenship is being made by its means. Dean Monnet, of 
the Law school here, told me that his fifteen-year old boy read our debate 
bulletins with as much interest as boys ordinarily read detective stories or 
dime novels, and he added: ‘When you can get boys and girls of that age to 
read and study such questions as Unicameral Legislature and Bank Guaranty, 
the benefit to future citizenship must be immeasurable.’” 


The Kansas High School Debating League held its first debates 
in 1911, and since then 45 public questions have been discussed in 
the state. As to the influence of these debates on political opinion, 
I quote from F. R. Hamilton, Secretary of the Kansas High School 
Debating League: “I am of the opinion that the interscholastic 
debates in this state have aided in the formation of opinions rela- 
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tive to public questions. The proposition of the woman’s suffrage 
was debated the year previous to the constitutional amendment 
adopting that provision.” 

Says Superintendent John B. Heffelfinger, of the Arkansas City 
Schools, whose teams have won State honors in debate :— 

“We have been actively connected with the Kansas High School Debating 
League for five years. Two years ago our school, El Dorado, won the 
state championship cup, and the year before was second in the state- 

“The effect of these debates upon public opinion has been twofold, one 
direct and positive, the other more or less indirect and yet in the long run 
as far-reaching. 

“The unanimous opinion of those citizens attending the debates and 
reading the reports of the local papers is that they form one of the best 
means to inform the public of the merits of the questions. In fact, the Mayor 
of our city asked us to hold the debates in the opera house and without 
admission charge so that the people might use these as a sort of forum to 
hear the discussions and be definitely informed upon the topics of the day. 
I believe that these debates had a direct effect upon the establishment of a 
commission government for cities in our state. 

The other effect, and far-reaching, is interesting the high school pupils 
in these economic, political, and sociological questions. It fosters interest 
in sound study and thinking along these lines, causes them to read current 
papers and magazines dealing with these questions, and to investigate statis- 
tics. This habit and this interest can not help but make a future citizenry 
far better informed and more sober with the responsibilities of democracy.” 

In the South, North Carolina has done a great work for the 
interscholastic debate. The North Carolina High School Debating 
Union was organized during the collegiate year 1912-1913, the first 
triangular debates of the Union occurring February 22, 1913, and 
the first annual contest for the Aycock Memorial cup at the State 
University March 7, 1913.” Four questions have been given state- 
wide discussion by this League, woman suffrage, initiative and 
referendum, subsidy for merchant marine, and larger navy for the 
United States. Of these, two were state questions and two were 
national questions. Says the University of North Carolina Alumni 
Review :* “Since its organization the High School Debating Union 
has met with a remarkable success. It has infused new life into 
the school system of the State. It has been decidedly beneficial to 
the debater, his school, his community, and the University.” 


* Rankin, E. R., Assistant Director Department of Extension, in letter, 
March 23, 1916. 
* April 15, 1915, p. 181. 
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In 1913, 360 debaters representing 90 schools in 45 counties, held 
go debates addressing an estimated audience of 30,000 people. In 
1914, 600 debaters participated, representing 150 schools in 64 coun- 
ties, held 150 debates, and addressed an estimated audience of 55,000 
people. In 1915, 1000 debaters participated, representing 250 
schools in g1 counties, held 250 debates, and addressed an estimated 
audience of 75,000 people. In 1916, 1300 debaters participated, 
representing 325 schools in more than 90 counties, held 325 debates, 
and addressed an estimated audience of 100,000 people. Thus in 
four years, 3260 debaters have held 825 discussions and have 
addressed an estimated audience of 255,000 people.* 

North Carolina is quite proud of her High School Debating 
Union says the University of North Carolina Alumni Review.’ 
“Since the idea of the Debating Union was evolved in Chapel Hill, 
the growth of the general plan among other institutions and in other 
States has been rapid. Virginia, Kentucky, South Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Tennessee, New Jersey, and California have taken up 
various modifications of the general idea of a state-wide debating 
league with marked success. Advices from Berkely, California, 
indicate that that institution is this year conducting the first annual 
debating contest among the California high schools. From New 
Jersey comes the information that Rutgers College took up a modi- 
fication of the North Carolina plan last year and is now conducting 
the second state-wide contest among the New Jersey High Schools.” 

Says J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
North Carolina :* “The debates of the North Carolina High School 
Debating Union have been an important factor in influencing public 
opinion upon many of the questions debated.” 

Says N. W. Walker, State Inspector of High Schools for North 
Carolina:’ “My opinion is that the influence of our Debating Union 
upon the formation of opinion on the questions that have been dis- 
cussed in our triangular debates has been most pronounced and 
beneficial. There is no other agency or organization at work in our 
state that has done so much to help the public form an intelligent 


*Rankin, E. R., in letter, March 23, 1916. Walker, N. W., State High 


School Inspector, North Carolina, in letter, April 28, 1916. University of 
North Carolina Alumni Review, April 15, 1915, p. 181. 

* Ibid.—February, 1916-127. 

*In letter, February 2, 1916. 

*In letter, April’ 28, 1916. 
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opinion on the questions that have been discussed as our Debating 
Union. . . .If time permitted I could give you a number of 
concrete illustrations where the Debating Union has aided the public 
in arriving at intelligent conclusions on the questions which have 
been discussed. In 1913, following our debates on the woman suf- 
frage question, interest in this great issue was more than doubled in 
our State. The influence of the debates was even in evidence at 
the next session of our State Legislature.” Says E. R. Rankin, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Extension, University of North 
Carolina: “I think that without doubt the interscholastic debate 
has aided the public to form correct opinions and reach definite con- 
clusions on great public questions. The public of this State, I am 
sure, has through the medium of the high school debates, secured 
a much better stock of information concerning the questions that 
we have discussed in the Union so far than otherwise it could have 
by any means secured.” 

In Oregon, since the organization of the State League in 1907, 
the following questions have been given state-wide discussions: pro- 
portional representation, ship subsidies, guaranty of bank deposits, 
national conservation of natural resources, cabinet system of state 
government, larger navy, protective tariff, government ownership 
of interstate railroads, and the Swiss military system. During this 
time 1469 debaters have held 310 debates throughout the state and 
have addressed an approximated audience of 30,000 people. Says 
R. W. Kirk, President of the Oregon Debating League, 1913: ‘The 
founders and organizers of the Oregon High Debating League 
should be considered public benefactors. More benefit of a poten- 
tial and permanent character has been accomplished and is yet to 
be accomplished by the League for the young people of Oregon than 
any of us have appreciated. Many of the subjects discussed three 
or four years ago, new and debatable then, have since been enacted 
into Laws. Some are now a part of our widely celebrated Oregon 
System. It is not preposterous to assume that a study and discus- 
sion of a subject by hundreds of high school students, teachers, 
parents, and friends, as well as the interest aroused in those who 
have listened to the debates all over the state, has had much to do 
with our advanced position.” 


*In letter, March 23, 1916. 
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In Washington, among the questions which have been discussed 
in the State Debating League are: state roads, immigration, single 
tax, and the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. The State 
League is conducted under the auspices of the University of Wash- 
ington, and is without question one of the best organized and most 
efficiently conducted State Leagues in the country. It is promoted 
directly by the Bureau of Debate and Discussion of the Extension 
Division of the State University. As to the work of this Bureau 
aiding the State Debating League, I quote from Leo Jones, Chief 
of the Bureau, 

“A large part of the work of the Bureau consists of promoting debating 
in the high schools of the state. It codperates with the State Department 
of Education in organizing and conducting the state high school debates 
and assists in the organization of debating clubs and city and county debating 
leagues. Outlines and bibliographies are published on the questions selected 
for debate by these clubs and leagues, and lists of questions for debate are 
given wide distribution. Propositions for debate are submitted to the 
bureau for approval, and advice is given as to the kind of questions which 
should be debated, the wording of the propositions, and the interpretation 
of terms. In this way a number of futile and improper debates are pre- 
vented. 

“Debate coaches and teams from schools in Seattle and vicinity frequently 
consult the chief of the bureau in person. An intimate relation exists between 
the Department of Public Speaking and Debate of the university and the 
Bureau of Debate and Discussion. The bureau keeps in touch with the 
debating work which is being done in the university, and the university 
debating coach assists in the preparation of some of the bulletins and offers 
extension courses in classes or by correspondence in argumentation and 
debating. The bureau also frequently consults the members of the faculty 
in the departments of political and social science, the school of education, 
the library, the law school and other departments and colleges for assistance 
on questions in their special field. Matters are frequently referred to the 
bureau by members of the faculty, university debating societies, the univer- 
sity and Seattle libraries, the state library and the state department of 
education. 

“The activities of the bureau are strictly non-partisan. It tries to further 
the discussion of questions which it believes to be of vital public interest, 
but its policy is to present all sides fairly and to utilize all sources of informa- 
tion which will throw light upon these questions. All assistance is rendered 
free of charge, and the sole aim of the bureau is to be of service to the people 
of the state of Washington.” 





* University Extension Journal 1, 198-0. 
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In North Dakota, the High School Debating League came into 
being when the first debates were held in 1910. That year 120 
debaters, discussing the commission form of city government, repre- 
senting 29 high schools, held 125 debates, and addressed an esti- 
mated audience of 50,000 people. In 1911, 130 debaters, discussing 
the initiative and referendum, representing 32 high schools, held 
140 debates, and addressed an estimated audience of 55,000 people. 
In 1912, the subject of working men’s insurance was discussed by 
130 debaters, representing 32 high schools. They held 140 debates 
and talked to 55,000 people. In 1913, the subject of parcel post 
express was discussed by 96 debaters, who represented 24 high 
schools, held 100 debates, and spoke to 40,000 people. In 1914, the 
subject of state ownership of elevators was discussed by 80 debaters, 
who represented 20 high schools, held go debates and addressed 
30,000 people. In 1915 Federal ownership of telephone and tele- 
graph lines was discussed by 96 debaters, who represented 24 high 
schools, held 100 debates, and addressed 40,000 people. In 1916, 
the question of a larger navy was discussed by 150 debaters, who 
represented 40 high schools, held 16 debates, and addressed 75,000 
people. During the seven years of the existence of the North 
Dakota High School Debating League, 792 debaters have held 855 
debates throughout the state and have addressed a total audience 
of 345,000 people.” 

Here, as in Nebraska, the majority of the questions discussed 
were of state interest. Out of the seven questions discussed since 
1910, only two have been of national import. Says Professor John 
I. Taylor of the University of North Dakota :" 

“I doubt if these debates have influenced national political opinions, 
but they have exerted an influence in the local communities. North Dakota 
is a state of small towns and when a debate concerning grain elevators, parcel 
post, working men’s compensation, is held by two rival schools, the citizens 
are really interested. Many have testified to me of how much information 
they had gained through those debates and how it had set the neighborhood 
to discussing the problem. We choose nearly always a state issue—some- 
thing that is not a mooted but an actual problem. 

“Incidentally, these debates have been the means of keeping the commu- 
nity interested in, and awakened to the work of the high schools. I judge 
frequently at the debates, and marvel at the enthusiasm and school loyalty 


* Taylor, John A., Assistant Professor of English, University of North 
Dakota, in questionnaire, March 24, 1916. 
“In questionnaire, March 24, 1916. 
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shown. Last winter, in a certain town, the train bringing the opposing 
team was six hours late. It was a bitter cold night, but the audience waited 
until 12:30 Pp. M. We then began the debate—nobody left—and followed it 
with a banquet. It was 5 A. M. when the last toast was finished. Oh, the 
high schoo! debates in North Dakota are real, live contests. Ask the local 
communities.” 

The first debates of the South Dakota High School Debating 
League were held in 1915, when 99 debaters, representing 20 high 
schools, held 31 debates throughout the state, discussing the ques- 
tion of the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. They addressed 
an estimated audience of 4650 people. In 1916, 160 debaters dis- 
cussed the literacy test for restriction of immigration, representing 
34 high schools. They held 48 debates and talked to 7200 people.” 
South Dakota has a very splendidly organized league, due to the 
energy and ability of Mr. Arthur Chittick, Instructor in Debate in 
Sioux Falls High School and President of the High School Debat- 
ing League of South Dakota. 

The. interscholastic debate is doing a splendid work for democ- 
racy throughout the North and Middle West; its achievements in 
this section even surpass what has been done in the South where its 
record is a brilliant one. A new stream of light has been turned 
on, which is illuminating the whole nation with its resplendent rays. 
The great democratic Middle West, which has been the determining 
factor in American politics, has given to the country a new means 
of grappling with the great questions of government, a means which 
inspires the youth and leads him into the paths of a higher and better 
citizenship. 

The interscholastic high school debate has brought into existence 
a well-organized machine for influencing public opinion. The 
Bureau of debate and discussion is coming to be one of the most 
important departments of extension service. In nearly all the states 
having interscholastic high school debating leagues, we find a depart- 
ment of public discussion and debate run in connection with the 
extension work. Nearly all the interscholastic leagues are managed 
under the auspices of the bureau of public discussion and debate of 
the extension department. However, in several of the states, as 





* Chittick, Arthur, Instructor in Debate in Sioux Falls High School, and 
President of the High School Debating League of South Dakota. 
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Alabama, Virginia, and North Carolina, the state high school debat- 
ing league is under the direction of the leading literary and debating 
societies of the state university. 

This bureau of debate, run in connection with the extension 
department of the various state universities, is the backbone of the 
interscholastic debating leagues, for they select the question or ques- 
tions to be debated, generally, however, in cooperation with the 
officers of the league which in most of the states consist of a presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. After the selection of the question 
or questions for discussion among the high schools of the state, the 
bureau proceeds to issue a bulletin of information on the question 
to be discussed. This bulletin consists of a bibliography for both 
affirmative and negative, a brief for both sides, together with 
excerpts from various sources. These bulletins are mailed to any 
one asking for them, and here comes the great surprise with 
reference to the real effectiveness of the interscholastic debate as a 
means of influencing political opinion, e. g., in Oklahoma during 
1914, when the subject of the unicameral legislature was being dis- 
cussed, Dr. Scroggs, director of the university department of exten- 
sion, under whose auspices the state league debates are held, was 
called upon for a second edition of the bulletin, after more than five 
thousand copies of the first edition had been scattered throughout 
the state and had been sent on request to many other states. Simi- 
lar reports come from Virginia, North Carolina, Texas, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Kansas, North Dakota, Montana, Indiana, California, 
and Wisconsin. 

In addition to sending out a bulletin of information on the 
particular question to be discussed, this bureau in many instances 
sends out package libraries on the subject. The package library is 
more exhaustive than the bulletin. Thus through this bureau, we 
are enabled to measure with a degree of mathematical accuracy the 
state of the public mind upon the subject being discussed at any 
particular time. 

There are in general three types of state organizations :—First, 
those states having leagues under the auspices of their state univer- 
sities and managed through some agency of the university, either 
the literary and debating societies as in Alabama,, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, or the department of extension as in the western 
and mid-western states, of which Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Wash- 
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ington, and Oregon may be observed as examples. Second, those 
states having leagues under the auspices of some private college, as 
in Illinois, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, and, third, those states 
having leagues not under the direction of any educational institution, 
as in Arkansas where an individual state-wide debate is held in 
connection with the annual high school and collegiate track and 
field meet. In many states, such as Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Missouri, Alabama, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, only one question is debated in the interscholastics 
throughout the state, while in others, such as Kansas and California, 
from eight to a dozen questions are discussed during the year, but 
the tendency seems to be towards the former method, as several 
states which have heretofore been discussing several questions dur- 
ing the year have abandoned that plan and have adopted the one- 
question plan. As a method of influencing political opinion the one- 
question system is without doubt far superior to the other system, 
because the one-question method focuses attention from all sections 
of the state and generally results in the people coming to some 
definite conclusion on the question discussed, as in Texas and Vir- 
ginia, compulsory school attendance laws were passed following the 
campaign of the interscholastic debates on this subject. While the 
other plan gives information on a variety of questions, the informa- 
tion given is confined to one or more districts, but is never state- 
wide, and the debates very seldom result in getting public opinion to 
do very much acting. It is because the one-question system gets 
results that the “Special Interests” in at least two states have 
opposed the interscholastic debate as a means of public discussion. 
In Indiana, the Chief of the Bureau of Public Discussion reports 
that the loudest and more serious objections to the state high school 
discussion league come from the old standpat politicians who are 
opposed to any kind of public discussion which will inform the 
people as to the way they play the game. The above official of the 
Bureau of Public Discussion of the University of Indiana says that 
“These objections to the state high school discussion league come 
in almost every case from standpat politicians who seem to fear the 
effect that these discussions will have upon public opinion in secur- 
ing greater efficiency and economy in government.” In fact, says 
the Chief, “the opposition which we receive from politicians seems 
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to imply that they fear the effects which free discussion of political 
questions will have upon machine politics.” While in the state of 
Washington much pressure was brought to bear upon the educa- 
tional authorities by certain interests in order to keep them from 
having the question of single tax discussed in that state. Thus we 
see that the interscholastic debate is a powerful instrument with 
which to “turn on the light” and the standpatters are not in favor 
of too much light being turned on. 

Now we have noted briefly how the machinery of the inter- 
scholastic debate works, let us see what are the methods of the 
interscholastic debate in influencing political opinion and how these 
are doing it. The interscholastic debate influences political opinion 
in many ways, among these are: 

1. The interscholastic debate influences political opinion by 
arousing much discussion and carrying vast stores of information 
to the people, information that is definite, accurate, and authori- 
tative. 

2. The interscholastic debate sets many people to thinking, 
reading, and investigating, as evidenced by the many bulletins of 
information and package libraries furnished by the extension 
bureaus under whose direction many of the interscholastic debates 
are managed. 

3. Many a boy is led to make up his mind upon a great public 
question and become an active advocate of it long after the debate 
is forgotten; e. g., I quote the following letter received by Dr. W. 
D. Gaither of Memphis, Tenn., Secretary of the Memphis Single 
Tax League from a young man who has this spring engaged in an 
interscholastic debate on the single tax question. This debate was 
held in one of the southern states. Leaving out names, I quote the 
letter as follows: 

April 22, 1916. 
Dr. W. D. Gaither, 
Secretary of the Memphis Single Tax League, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Dear Sir :— 
eee championing the affirmative side of the 
Single Tax question, defeated the ........ winning the unanimous 


decision of the judges. Our side clearly showed a preponderance 
of argument as well as better organization of material. 
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I sincerely thank you for assisting me in this debate. I am 
returning the books you so kindly sent me. I AM NOW A 
HEARTY BELIEVER IN THE SINGLE TAX, A QUESTION 
I HAD NEVER BEFORE THOUGHT OF. 

Gratefully yours, 


ee 


4. The interscholastic debate calls for intensive training and 
this in turn creates the demand for better organized literary and 
debating societies among the high schools, and thus many more 
people than otherwise would, become better informed upon civic 
questions enabling them to cast more intelligent votes through the 
training these societies provide. The ultimate result of this is a 
higher citizenship. It is estimated that the North Carolina Debating 
Union has called into existence three hundred debating societies in 
the state. 

5. The interscholastic debate is in many instances equivalent 
to a thorough campaign, as the recent compulsory school legislation 
in Texas and Virginia will testify. Also in Texas, state-wide cam- 
paigns have been had upon the initiative and referendum, state-wide 
prohibition, woman suffrage, and a constitutional mill tax for 
schools of higher learning. In Virginia also, the questions of woman 
suffrage and state aid to good roads have been discussed in state- 
wide campaigns. Other interscholastic debates which have served 
as state-wide discussions on questions of state importance to the 
states concerned have been, the state road question in Washington, 
state aid to high schools in Arkansas, state old age pensions, 
Japanese immigration, commission government, direct primary, and 
city manager plan of city government in California, municipal home 
rule, and the best methods of securing administrative and economical 
efficiency in the county government of Indiana, the single tax and 
short ballot in Kansas, the unicameral legislature and closed shop in 
Montana, woman suffrage and initiative and referendum, working- 
men’s insurance, and state ownership of elevators in North Dakota, 
unicameral legislature and guaranty of bank deposits, cabinet system 
of state government, and Swiss military system in Oregon, the 
minimum wage, initiative and referendum, and woman suffrage in 
Wisconsin. 

6. The interscholastic debate being a well-organized move- 
ment keeps up an abiding interest among the common people in 
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great civic questions, i. e., it helps to focus that interest on particular 
questions needing attention. 

7. If successful in the interscholastic debates, the high school 
debater becomes ambitious for further honors at college and is thus 
led to desire a college education and finally becomes a much stronger 
man and a more vigorous leader of public opinion than he other- 
wise would have been if he had not had the advantages of the inter- 
scholastic debate. 

8. The politician is more or less of a mollycoddler, but the 
high school debater having no ax to grind speaks out boldly and 
brings out many points which the public desires to know about a 
question, which would not be brought out by either the politician or 
the editor because of their fear of the wrath of great interests or of 
people of great political influence who would oppose them if they 
should speak out as plainly as the high school debater. 

9g. The interscholastic debate makes more effective the bureau 
of extension as an instrument in educating the people and necessi- 
tates a well-organized department of debating with well-trained and 
efficient directors. 

10. The interscholastic debate calls into being a body of well- 
trained men and women to teach public speaking and the social 
sciences in the high schools whose instruction reaches many who take 
no direct part in the debates, yet who at the same time are being 
trained in the duties and responsibilities of good citizenship, and 
what better way can be conceived to influence public opinion than 
this? 

Thus we see that the interscholastic debate influences political 
opinion by arousing discussion, informing the people on civic ques- 
tions, setting people to reading, thinking, and investigating, estab- 
lishing convictions, calling for intensive training, serving as 
state-wide campaigns on questions of great interest, keeping up 
interest on public questions, making more effective extension service, 
creating a demand for well-trained teachers of public speaking and 
the social sciences, and brings forth leaders of public opinion who 
are not mere “brawlers” and “mollycoddles” but clear-visioned, 
intelligent, well-trained spokemen of honor and principle, of right 
and justice. 
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I conclude from my investigation into this subject: 

1. That the interscholastic debate is a new found instrument 
with which political opinion may be formed. While it is not per- 
haps the chief function of the high school debate to influence politi- 
cal opinion, yet it does this by arousing discussion, informing the 
people on civic questions, setting people to reading, thinking and 
investigating, establishing convictions, and calling for intensive 
training on the part of debaters. It also serves as state-wide 
campaigns on questions of great interest, keeps up interest on public 
questions, makes more effective extension service, creates a demand 
for well-trained teachers of public speaking and the social science 
and in gene-al provides intelligent, well-trained leaders of future 
public opinion. 

2. That the interscholastic debate has followed political 
opinion, i. e., political opinion has brought into existence the inter- 
scholastic debate. 

3. That the interscholastic debate in this country has even 
touched directly or indirectly legislative action, that it helped to 
enact the compulsory education laws of Texas and Virginia influ- 
enced woman suffrage in North Carolina, was instrumental in 
putting the woman suffrage act on the statute books of Kansas, edu- 
cated the farmers of North Dakota on state-owned elevators, was 
practically responsible for the famous Oregon Code of late years, 
and in every state where it exists is becoming a very important 
factor in the formation of political opinion. 

4. That the force and volume of the interscholastic debate is 
beyond the expectation of most people, for reports which I have 
tabulated from 17 states show that since the interscholastic debate 
was organized in Minnesota in 1902, 32,811 high school debaters 
have held 14,373 public debates, and have addressed a total audience 
of 1,580,240 people, that on the same basis for the 28 states having 
interscholastic debating leagues, 54,041 high school debaters have 
held 23,663 public debates, and have addressed a grand total of 
2,602,745 people, or 2% of the entire population of the United 
States. It is safe to say that if we consider the entire 48 states and 
the various local interscholastic debating leagues, it is probable that 
5,000,000 people have listened to these debates in the last decade, 
or 5% of the entire population. 
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5. That the historical origin of the interscholastic debate is 
to be found in the development of the intercollegiate debate, but 
that the interscholastic debate has far surpassed the intercollegiate 
debate as a means of influencing political opinion. 

6. That the interscholastic debate has more influence on local 
and state questions than it does have on national questions, but that 
it does even influence opinion on national questions, as the debates 
on the subject of a larger navy, held in a dozen states this spring, 
will indicate. 

7. That the interscholastic debate serves as an open air hos- 
pital for bad politics, as President Wilson said in the first national 
conference on social center development: ‘The treatment of bad 
politics is exactly the modern treatment of tuberculosis—it is 
exposure to the open air.” Hence the interscholastic debate is a 
valuable instrument for democracy to have, for with it a full stream 
of light may be turned on from a source which the opposition to 
good government cannot touch nor control. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK CITY 
DECEMBER 1 AND 2, 1916 























COLLEGE PLAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 


GLENN N. MERRY 
University of lowa 


N the July number of the Review the writer presented a list 
| of plays produced in the high schools of lowa during the last 
five years. The replies to the questionnaire mailed to all the colleges 
and universities of the United States, numbering nearly seven hun- 
dred, has brought the following list produced during the last five 
years. This ought to be of service to all in the profession, so it is 
being passed on. The replies to this questionnaire also were found 
inadequate and incorrect at times. Insofar as possible the correct 
statement is listed here. 

Notations of the plays are made in the following order: title, 
author, publisher, classification, number of acts, number of stage 
settings, number of male and female characters, and the percentage 
of satisfaction which the play gave the community. 

Admirable Chrichton. James M. Barrie. Sanger & Jordan. Fantasy. 4a. 
3ss. 7m., 5f., and supers. 

Adventure of Lady Ursula. Anthony Hope. French. Comedy. 4a. 3ss 
12m., 3f. 100. 

Alabama. Augustus Thomas. Dramatic Pub. Co. 4a. 8m., 4f. 

Alice in Wonderland. Adapted from Carroll. Dramatic Pub. Co. Drama. 
2a. Iss. 16m., 14f. 85. 

Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire. James M. Barrie. Chas. Frohman. ja. 3ss. 4m., 5f. 

Alkestis of Euripedes, The. E. Fogerty. Baker. 7m., 3f., and attendants, 


95, 100. 
All a Mistake. W.C. Parker. Holcomb or Denison. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 
4m., 4f. 8s. 


All-of-a-Sudden-Peggy. Ernest Denny. French. Comedy. ja. 2ss. 6m., 
5f. 80, 85, 100. 

Amazons, The. Arthur Pinero. Baker or French. Romantic Farce. 3a. 2ss. 
7m., 5f. 80, 90, go. 

American Citizen, An. Madelaine L. Ryley. French. Comedy. 4a. 3ss. 
om., 5f. 75, 100. 

Anita's Trial. E. B. Tiffany. Baker. Comedy. ga. Iss. 11f. 70. 

Antigone of Sophocles. E. Fogerty. Baker or Dramatic Pub. Co. No 
scenery. 5m., 3f., and chorus. 

Arizona. Augustus Thomas. Dramatic Pub. Co. Drama. 4a. 11m., 5f. 97. 

Arms and the Man. G. Bernard Shaw. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 4a. 
3ss. 4m., 3f. 95, 100. 
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Arrival of Kitty. N.L. Swartout. Baker. Farce. 3a. Iss. 5m., 4f. 80, 95. 

Arrow Maker, The. Mary Austin. Dufheld & Co. or Drama League of 
America. 8m., of. 95. 

At the End of the Rainbow. Lindsey Barbee. Denison or Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Comedy. 3a. 3ss. 6m., 14f. 100. 

As The Leaves. Guiseppe Giacosa. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 4a. 2ss. 
8m., 7f. 98. 

As You Like It. Shakespeare. Doubleday, Page & Co. or Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Comedy. 5a. 16m., 4f. 85, 85, 90, 100. 

Bachelor's Romance. Martha Morton. French. Comedy. 4a. 3ss. 7m., 4f. 
87, 95. 

Beauty & Jacobin. Booth Tarkington. Harper. Comedy. 1a. Iss. 3m., 
4f. 90. 

Bird's Christmas Carol. Wiggin. Baker. Comedy. ja. 2ss. 7m., tof. 95. 

Bishop’s Candlesticks. Norman McKinnel. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 
Ia. Iss. 3m., 2f. go. 

Blossoming of Mary Anne. Marion Short. French. Comedy-Drama. 4a. 
3ss. 4m., 8f. go. 

Box of Monkeys, A. Grace L. Furniss. Baker or Eldridge. Farce. 2a. 
Iss. 2m., 3f. 80. 

Breezy Point. B. M. Locke. Baker or Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. ga. 
2ss. 13f. 90. 

Brewster's Millions. Smith & Byren from G. B. McCutcheon. Sanger & Jor- 
dan. Drama. 4a. 4ss. 19 or more males., 16f. 8s. 

Brown of Harvard. R. J. Johnson. French or Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 
4a. 38S. 22m., 4f. 


> Burglar, The. M. Cameron. French. Farce. 1a. Iss. 5f. 80. 


Butterflies, The. Henry Guy Carleton. French. Comedy. ja. 3ss. 6m., 
4f. 95, 95. 

By Ourselves. Ludwig Fulda. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. ta. Iss. 3m., 
2f. 87. 

Burd and Hurd. H. Sander. J. Fischer. Farce. 1a. 2ss. 6m., go. 

Candida. Bernard Shaw. Penn. Comedy. 3a. Iss. 4m., 2f. 

Captives, The. Translated from Plautus. French. Drama. 1a. Iss. 7m., 
and supers. 8o. 

Carrots. Alfred Sutro. French. Drama. ta. Iss. 2m., 2f. 80. 

Case of Rebellious Susan. H. A. Jones. French. ja. 3ss. gm., 4f. 90. 

Cathleen in Houlihan. W. B. Yeats. Baker or MacMillan. Drama. ta. Iss. 
3m., 3f. 90. 

Caught in the Rain. Wm. Collier & Grant Stewart. Sanger & Jordan, 
Farce. 3a. 12m., 4f., and supers. 90. 

Chaperon, The. Rachel Baker. Baker. Comedy. 3a. 15f. 100. 

Charley's Aunt. Brandon Thomas. French. Comedy. ja. 3ss. 6m., 4f. 


100. 
Christmas Carol. Clarence Satterlee from Chas. Dickens. Dramatic Pub. 
Co. 3a. 3ss. 15m., 7f. 
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Close to Nature. Norman Swartout. Baker. Farce. 4a. 2ss. 9m., 4f. 85. 

College Widow, The. George Ade. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 4a. 4ss. 
15m., 10f. 70, 99, 100. 

Comus. John Milton. Eldridge. 4m., af. 

Cousin Kate. Hubert Davies. French or Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 4a. 
38s. 12m., 8f. 90. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. Albert Smith. Baker or Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Comedy. 4a. 2ss. 5m., 5f. 80, 95, 100. 

Crisis, The. W. Churchill. American Play Co. 3a. 3ss. 12m., 8f. 90. 

Critic, The. Sheridan. MacMillan. 3a. 4ss. 19m., 8f. 95. 

Cupid at Vassar. Owen Davis. French or Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 4a. 
3ss. 4m., 4 to 12f. 100, 100. 

Cupid’s Partner. G. R. Bridghan. Baker. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 12f. 100. 

Cyrano De Bergerac. Edmond Rostand. French. Tragedy-Comedy. Sa. 
12m., 3f. 

Dandy Dick. Arthur Pinero. Baker. Farce. 3a. 2ss. 7m., 4f. 8o. 

Darkey Wood Dealer, The. Chas. Townsend. Dick & Fitzgerald. Farce. 
i. tA. oe, 8h 

David Garrick. T. W. Robertson. E. S. Werner or Penn or French. 
Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 9m., 3f. 85, 100. 

Dead Witness, The. John Waldron. French. Drama. 3a. 5m., 3f. 90. 


~~ Dear Departed, The. Houghton. French. Comedy. ta. Iss. 3m., 3f. 





70, 77, 88. 
Diamonds and Hearts. Effie W. Merriman. Dramatic Pub. Co. or Eldridge. 


Comedy. ja. 2ss. 4m., 5f. 75, 85. 

Dictator, The. R. H. Davis. French. Farce. 3a. 2ss. 14m., 3f. 85, 80. 

Doctor in Spite of Himself, The. Moliere. French. Farce 4a. 6m., 3f. 
80. 

Doll’s House, A. Ibsen. Baker. Drama. 3a. Iss. 3m., 4f., 3 children. 
80, 98. 

Dutch Detective, The. Walter Ben Hare. Baker. Farce. ja. Iss. 5m., 
5f. 100. 

Electra. Euripedes. MacMillan. Tragedy. 1a. Iss. 7m., 1f. chorus and 
attendants. 99. 

Elopement of Ellen, The. Marie J. Warren. Dramatic Pub. Co. or Baker. 
Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 4m., 3f. 80, 90. 

Enemy of Society. H. Ibsen. Baker. Drama. 3a. 3ss. 9m., 2f. 90. 

Esmeralda. F. H. Burnett. French. Tragedy. 5a. jss. 6m., 5f. 90. 

Every Man. ————. Drama League of America. Morality Play. ta. 
Iss. 3m., 4f. 95. 

Every Woman. Walter Brown. H. K. Fly Co. Melodrama. 5a. 5ss. 15m., 
20f. 100. 

Fanny and the Servant Problem. Jerome K. Jerome. Dramatic Pub. Co. 
or French. Comedy. 4a. Iss. 5m., 17f. 80, 90. 

Faraway Princess, The. Herman Suderman. Holt or Scribner's Sons. 
Drama. ta. Iss. 2m., 7f. 90, 9o. 
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Father and the Boys. George Ade. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 4a. 4ss 
1om., 6f. 50. 

Fifth Commandment. W. Steell. Baker. Vaudeville Sketch. Ia. Iss. 3m., 
If. 100. 

Foresters, The. Tennyson. MacMillan. 13m., 5f. 95. 

Fortune Hunter, The. Winchell Smith. French. Comedy. 4a. 4ss. 17m., 
3f. 80, 90, 92, 100. 

Foscari. M. Russel Mitford. French. Tragedy. 5a. 7ss. 7m., 2f. 100. 

Frogs, The. Aristophanes. Everyman’s Series. 1a. Iss. 9m., 3f., supers 
and chorus. 

Galloper, The. R. H. Davis. French or Sanger & Jordan. Farce. 3a. 
3ss. 16m., 4f., and supers. 85. 

Genius, The. DeMille. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 3a. 3ss. 7m., 6f., and 
supers. 

Gentle Jury, A. Arlo Bates. Baker. Farce. ta. Iss. 1m., 12f. 98. 

Ginseppina. Thos. L. Marble. Dramatic Pub. Co. Serious Comedy. fa. 
Iss. 3m., 2f. 90. 

Girl With The Green Eyes, The. Clyde Fitch. French. Comedy. 4a. 2ss. 
1om., 7f. 

Glorious Retsy. R. J. Young. Darcey & Wolford. Drama. 

Going Some. Beach & Armetrong. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 4a. 5ss. 
13m., 3f., and supers. 0. 

Good News. Fred Ballard. Ballard. Tragedy. ta. iss. 3m. If. 95. 

Great Divide, The. Wm. Moody. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. ja. 33s. 
I1m., 3f. 90, 100. 

Green Coat, The. Alfred de Musset & Emile Augier. French. Comedy. 
ia. ts. gm. 3f. 95. 

Gringoire, The Balladmonger. DeBanville. Dramatic Pub. Co. Pathetic in 
tone. Ia. Iss. 4m., 2f. 

Half Back Sandy. Norman Swartout. Dramatic Pub. Co. or Baker. 
Comedy. 3a. jss. 17m., 2f. 92. 

Hamlet. Shakespeare. Baker. Tragedy. 5a. I4ss. 15m., 2f., and minor 
characters. 

Her Husband's Wife. A. E. Thomas. Doubleday, Page & Co. Comedy. 3a. 
Iss. 3m., 3f. 95. 

Her Own Way. Clyde Fitch. Little Brown & Co. Comedy. 4a. 4ss. 5m., 
6f., 3 children. 85, 95. 

Hiawatha. Longfellow. French. Extravaganza. 8m., 4f. 

His Excellence, The Governor. Robert Marshall. Baker or Sanger & Jordan. 
Farcical-Romance. ja. Iss. 1I0m., 3f. 90. 

His House in Order. A. W. Pinero. French. Comedy. 4a. 3ss. om., 4f. 

Holly Tree Inn. Mrs. Oscar Beringer. French. Comedy. ta. Iss. 4m, 
3f. 95. 

Hoodoo, The. W.B. Hare. Baker or Eldridge. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 6m., 16f. 

Hour Glass, The. Wm. Butler Yates. MacMillan. Morality Play. ta. tss. 
4m., 2f., 2 children. 55, 100- 
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House Next Door, The. J. L. Manners. Baker or Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 8m., 4f. 100. 

House of Rimmon. VanDyke. Scribner’s Sons. Tragedy. 4a. 4ss. 11m, 
2f., and supers. 90. 

How He Lied To Her Husband. Bernard Shaw. French. Farce. ta. Iss. 
7m., 1f. 95. 

How the Vete Was Won. Hamilton & St. John. Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Suffrage Play. ta. 1ss. 2m., 8f. 75. 

Hyacinty Halvey. Lady Gregory. John W. Luce & Co. ta. Iss. 4m., 2f. 

Ideal Husband, The. Oscar Wilde. Baker or Penn. Comedy. 4a. 33s. 
om., 6f. 75. 

Importance of Being Earnest, The. Oscar Wilde. Sanger & Jordan or 
French. Farcical Comedy. 3a. 3ss. 5m., 4f. 90, 95. 

Indian Summer. Augustus Thomas. Sanger & Jordan. Drama. 4a. 2ss. 


8m., 4f. 

Ingomar. Marie Lovell. Baker or Dramatic Pub. Co. Drama. 13m., 3f. 
100. 

In The Vanguard. Katrina Trask. MacMillan. Drama. ga. 4ss. 12m., 8f. 
70. 


Intruder, The. M. Maeterlink. Drama. ta. Iss. 3m., 5f. 95. 
Iphigenia In Tauris. Euripedes. MacMillan. ta. Iss. 5m., 2f., and chorus. 
Jack Straw. W.S. Maugham. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. ja. 2ss. 8m., 


5f. 100. 

Julius Caesar. Edwin Booth & L. Barrett. Hellener. Tragedy. 6a. 19m., 
2f. 90. 

Just Out of College. George Ade. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 3a. 3ss. 
15m., r2f. 


Kindling. Chas. Kenyon. Doubleday, Page & Co. Comedy-Drama. ja. Iss. 
6m., 4f. 98. 

King Henry V. Shakespeare. Dramatic Pub. Co. Tragedy. 5a. 38m., 5f. 
95. 

King Lear. Shakespeare. Dramatic Pub. Co. Tragedy. 5a. Iss. 15m., 
sf. 7a 

Knight of the Burning Pestle. Beaumont. Mermaid Series. Comedy. 
5a. 2ss. 19m., 5f., and supers. 90, 95. 

- Ladies of Cranford. M. B. Horne. Baker or Penn. Comedy. ga. ass. 
13f. 85. 

Land of Hearts Desire. W.B. Yeats. Baker or Penn. ta. Iss. 3m., 3f. 75. 

Le Bourgeois Gentillomme. Moliere. Drama League of America. French 
Play. 1m., 4f., and supers. 100. 

Lend Me Five Shillings. Maddison Morton. Baker or Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Farce. Ia. Iss. 10m., 5f. 

Les Precienses Ridicules. Moliere. Drama League. French Play. Iss. 
6m., 3f., and supers. 100. 

Little Minister, The. J. M. Barrie. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 4a. 55s. 
12m., 4f. 87. 
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Lost, A Chaperon. W.S. Maulsby. Baker or Eldridge. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 
6m., of. 

Lost Paradise, The. Ludwig Fulda. French. Drama. 3a. 2ss. 10m., 7f. 
100. 

> Lost Silk Hat, The. Dunany. Kennerley. 1a. Iss. 5m. 8. 

Louis XI. J. H. Stratford. Kenedy or French. Historic Drama. ja. §5ss. 
14m., 3f. 100. 

Lucia’s Lover. Bertha Currier. Baker. Farce. 3a. 2ss. of. 

Macbeth. Shakespeare. Baker or Penn. Tragedy. 5a. 12ss. 14m., 5f. 92. 

Magice Ring. Schmidt & Bonvin. J. Fischer. Operetta, chorus. 

Magistrate, The. Pinero. Baker or French. Farce. 3a. gjss. 12m., 4f. 
75, 80, 80, 85, 90. 

Man From Home, The. Booth Tarkington. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 
4a. 38s. 10m., 3f. 95, 98, 100, 100. 

Man of Destiny, The. Bernard Shaw. Brentano. Drama. ta. Iss. 3m., If. 

Man of the Hour, The. George Broadhurst. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 
4a. 48s. 13m., 3f. 97, 100. 

Man on the Box, The. Grace L. Furniss. French. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 11m,, 
4f. 100. 

Marriage Has Been Arranged, The. Alfred Sutro. French. Drama. ta. 
Iss. Im., 1f. 85. 

Marriage of Kitty, The. C. G. Lennox. French. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 4m., 
3f. 8s. 

Mary Jane’s Pa. Edith Ellis. Kennerley or Sanger & Jordan. Drama. ga. 
3ss. 9m., 5f. 90, 95. 

Mary Stuart. Schiller. Baker or Penn. Tragedy. 5a. 13m., 4f., and supers. 
95. 

Master Builders, The. H. Ibsen. Baker or Penn. Drama. 3a. 2ss. 4m., 3f. 

Mater. Percy Mackay. MacMillan. Comedy. 3a. 3ss. 3m., 2f. 100. 

Me an’ Otis. C. H. Wells. Baker. Comedy. 4a. 2ss. 5m., 2f. 100. 

Melting Pot, The. Israel Zangwill. Sanger & Jordan. Tragedy. 4a. 4ss. 
5m., 4f. 95, 99, 100, 100. 

Merchant of Venice, The. Shakespeare. Baker. Comedy. 5a. 4ss. 17m., 
3f. 85, 90, 95, 100, 100, 100. 

Merchant of Venice Up-to-date, The. ——————- Dramatic Pub. Co. or 
Eldridge. Comedy. 5a. 4ss. 9m., 7f., and football team. 

Merry Cobbler. (German Dialect.) John A. Fraser. Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Comedy-Drama. 4a. 4ss. 6m., 5f., and 6 little girls. 95. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The. Shakespeare. French. Comedy. 5a. 15m., 
4f. 95. 

Mice and Men. Madelaine Ryley. French. Comedy. 4a. 4ss. 7m., 5f. 
85, 90, 100 

Middleman, The. H. A. Jones. French. Drama. 4a. 3ss. 12m., 6f. 

~» Midsummer Night’s Dream. Shakespeare. Baker or French. Comedy. 3 

Or 5a. 2ss. 14m., 6f. 90, 95, 100. 

Milestones. Bennett. Geo. H. Doran. Comedy. ja. 3ss. om., 6f. 90. 
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Millionaire Janitor, The. S. S. Tibbals. Penn. Comedy. 2a. Iss. 8 or 
more males. 8s. 

Miser, The. Moliere. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 5a. Iss. tom., 4f. 

Miss Civilization. R. H. Davis. French or Penn. Comedy. 1a. iss. 4m., 
If. 90, 100. 

Miss Fearless & Co. B. M. Locke. Baker. Comedy. ja. 2ss. tof. 100. 

More Sinned Against Than Sinning. J. L. Carleton. Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Irish Drama. 3a. 4ss. 11m. 85. 

Mr. Bob. Rachel E. Baker. Dramatic Pub. Co. or Eldridge. Comedy. 2a. 
Iss. 3m., 4f. 100. 

Mrs. Briggs of the Poultry Yard. E. J. Whiting. Baker or Eldridge. 
Comedy. 3a. Iss. 6m., 6f. 95. 

Mrs. Dot. W.S. Maugham. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 8m., 
4f. 8o. 

Mrs. Goringes Necklace. Huber H. Davies. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 
4a. Iss. 5m., 5f. 90. 

Much Ado About Nothing. Shakespeare. Arranged by L. Warren. Baker or 
French. Comedy. 2a. Iss. 8m., 3f. 80. 

My Friend From India. H. A. du Souchet. French or Sanger & Jordan. 
Farcical-Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 7m., 5f. 75, 92, 94. 

Nace Oldfield. Chas. Reade. Baker. Comedy. ta. Iss. 3m., 2f. 100. 

Nathan Hale. Clyde Fitch. Melodrama. 4a. 6ss. 15m., 4f. 85. 

New Co-ed, The. Marie Doran. French. Comedy. 4a. 2ss. 4m., 7f. 95. 

Night Off, A. A. Daly. French. Farce. 4a. 2ss. 6m., 5f. 80, go. 

Niobe. Harry & Edw. Paulton. French. Comedy. 3a. iss. 5m., 7f. 96. 

Obstinate Family, The. ——————. Eldridge. Farce. 1a. Iss. 3m., 3f. 

Old Cronies. S. Theyre Smith. Dramatic Pub. Co. or Baker. Comedy. Ia. 
Iss. 2m., 95. 

Old Heidelberg. Rudolph Heidelberg. French. Romantic Tragedy. 5a. 3ss. 
11m., 3f. 100. 

One of the Eight. Norman Swartout. Baker. Comedy. 4a. 2ss. tom., 4f. 
95, 96. 

On His Devoted Head. George B. Coale. Dramatic Pub. Co. Domestic 
Scene. 1a. iss. Im., If. 75. 

Op’ O' Me Thumb. Frederick Fenn & Richard Pryce. French. Comedy. 
Ia. Iss. Im., 5f. 90. 

Othello. Shakespeare. Baker or Penn. Tragedy. 3 or 5 acts. 6ss. 1I1m., 


2f. 95. 
Our Boys. J. H. Byron. Dramatic Pub. Co. or Penn. Comedy. 3a. 3ss. 
6m., 4f. 100. 


Our New Minister. Denman Thompson. Chicago MSS Co. or Sanger & 
Jordan. Comedy. 3a. j3ss. 10m., 3f. 90. 

Pair of Lunatics, A. W. R. Walker. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. ta. 
Iss. 1Im., 1f. 8o. 

Pair of Spectacles, A. Sidney Grundy. Baker or French. Comedy. 3a. 1ss. 
8m., 3f. 70, 95. 
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Palace of Truth. W. S. Gilbert. Chatto & Windus, London. Comedy. 43a. 
3ss. 6m., 5f. 100. 

Passing of the Third Floor Back. Jerome K. Jerome. E. S. Werner. 3a. 
2ss. 6m., 5f. 92. 

People’s Meney. H. Hale. Baker or Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 
11m. 8s. 

Pigeon, The. John Galsworthy. Scribners. Comedy. ga. Iss. 7m., 2f. 

Pillars of Society. Ibsen. Baker or Dramatic Pub. Co. Humorous Drama. 
4a. Iss. tom., of. 95, 95. 

Pinafor. Gilbert & Sullivan. French or Presser. Comic Opera. 2a. Iss. 
6m., 3f., and chorus. 8o. 


» Piper, The. Josephine Peabody. Houghton & Mifflin. Drama. 4a. 4ss. 


13m., 6f., 4 children and supers. 

Pizarre. R. B. Sheridan. Ave Maria Press. Tragedy. 5a. 8ss. 17m., 
2f., and supers. 8o. 

Play Boy of the Western World. Synge. Luce. Comedy. 90. 


Poor Relation, The. ——————. French. Comedy-Drama. 2a. 7m. 95. 
Pot of Broth. W. B. Yeats. MacMillan. Comedy. ta. Iss. 3m., 3f., and 
supers. 00. 


Princess. Tennyson. Baker. Drama. 5a. Iss. 8m., 4f. 95. 

Princess Chrysanthemum. C. K. Proctor. Eldridge. Japanese Operetta. 

Princess Kiku. M. F. Hutchinson. J. R. Holcomb. Japanese Romance. 6ss. 
of. 90. 

Private Secretary, The. Chas. Hawtrey. French. Comedy. 3a. Iss. 7m., 
5f., and supers. 90, 96. 

Professor's Love Story, The. J. M. Barrie. Chicago MSS Co. or Sanger & 
Jordan. Comedy. 3a. 3ss. 7m., 5f. 100. 

Professor's Predicament, The. Anon. Chicago MSS Co. Comedy. 4a. 
4ss. 8&m., &f. 8&8. 

Pygmalion & Galatea. W. S. Gilbert. French or Dramatic Pub. Co. or 
Penn. Comedy. ja. iss. 5m., 4f. 95, 100. 

Pyramus and Thisbe. Frank Raymond Harris. Eldridge or Penn. Comedy. 
2a. Iss. 10m., If. 95. 

Quality Street. J. M. Barrie. Sanger & Jordan. 4a. Iss. 7m., 6f. 100. 

Rehearsal, The. —————— French or Chicago MSS Co. Farce. 2a. Iss. 
3m., 2f. 

Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary. Anne Warner. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 3a. 
3ss. 8m., 6f. 100. 

Richelieu. Bulwer Lytton. French. Tragedy. 5a. 6ss. 15m., 2f. 92. 

Riders to the Sea. John Synge. Luce. Tragedy. 1a. Iss. 1m., 3f. 98. 

Rising of the Moon, The. Lady Gregory. Dramatic Pub. Co. Serious 
Comedy. 1a. Iss. 4m. 

Rivals, The. Richard B. Sheridan. Baker or Dramatic Pub. Co. or Penn. 
Comedy. 5a. 2ss. 9m., 5f. 90, 90, 92, 100. 

Road to Yesterday, The. B. M. Dix & E. G. Sutherland. Sanger & Jordan. 
Fantasy. 4a. 3ss. 8m., 6f. 95. 
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Robin Hood. E. Fitzball. Francis W. Parker School, Boston. Comedy. 
3a. 2ss. 9m. 

Romancers, The. Edmond Rostand. Baker or French. Comedy. 3a. Iss. 
5m., If. 70. 

Room “83.” Morton Weil. French or Penn. Farce. ta. Iss. 2m., 2f. 90. 

Rooms to Let. M. N. Beebe. French. Farce. ta. iss. 3m., 4f. 95. 

Rosalie. Max Maurey. French. Comedy. ta. Iss. 1m., 2f. 90. 

Rose of Plymouth Town. Dix & Greenleaf. Dramatic Pub. Co. Romantic 
Comedy. 4a. 28s. 4m., 4f. 8&5, 96. 

Rough Diamond, The. J. B. Buckstone. Dramatic Pub. Co. Farce. 1a. Iss. 
4m., 3f. 

Russian Honeymoon, A. Mrs. B. Harrison. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 
3a. 2ss. 4m., 3f. 

School. T. W. Robertson. Penn. Comedy. 4a. 4ss. 6m., of. 

School for Scandal. Sheridan. Baker. Comedy. 5a. 6ss. 12m., 4f. 100. 

School Mistress, The. A. W. Pinero. French. Farce. 3a. 3ss. om., 7f. 

Scrap of Paper, A. J. P. Simpson. Baker or French. Comedy. 3a. ass. 
6m., 6f. 85, 90, 90, 95. 

Second Floor Spoomendykes. G. L. Furniss. Baker. Farce. 2a. Iss. 5m., 
3f. 

Secret Service. Wm, Gillett. Sanger & Jordan. Military Drama. 4a. 2ss. 
14m., 5f., and supers. 

Servant in the House, The. C.R. Kennedy. Harper Bros. 5a. iss. 5m., 2f. 
90, 100. 

Shadow of the Glen. J. M. Synge. Luce. Comedy. ta. Iss. 3m., 1f. 95. 

She Stoops to Conquer. Goldsmith. Penn or French or Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Comedy. 5a. 7m., 3f. 90, 95, 100, 100. 

Sherwood. Alfred Noyes. Fred A. Stokes. Drama. 5a. 4ss. 15m., 6f. 
Puck and attendants. 

Shoemaker's Holiday, The. Dekker. Scribners. Comedy. 5a. Iss. 17m., 
4f., and supers. 95. 

Sidhe of Ben More, The. Ruth Sawyer. Poet Lore. Irish Folk Play. ta. 
Iss. 1m., 4f., and 2 children. 

Silent System. A. Dreyfus. Baker. Comedy. ta. Iss. 1m., If. 90. 

Silver Box, The. J. Galsworthy. Putnam’s Sons. Comedy Drama. 3a. 3ss. 
11m., 5f., 2 children. 95. 

' Six Cups of Chocolate. Edith Matthews. Harper Bros. Comedy. ta. Iss. 
6f. 90. 

Sophomore, The. Edwin B. Morris. Eldridge or Penn. Comedy. 3a. 3ss. 
om., 4f. 

' Spreading the News. Gregory. Baker. Comedy. ta. Iss. 7m., 3f. 85, 90. 

Strife. Galsworthy. Putnam’s Sons. Drama. 3a. 4ss. 23m., 7f., and supers. 

Strongheart. Wm. C. Dehille. French or Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 4a. 
3ss. 17m., 5f. 100. 

Stubbornness of Geraldine. Fitch. MacMillan. Comedy. 4a. 4ss. 10m., 
12f. 80. 

Sunset. Jerome K. Jerome. Penn. Comedy. ta. Iss. 3m., 3f. 90. 
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Supposes. George Gascoigne. Heath. 75. 

Sweethearts. W.S. Gilbert. Dramatic Pub. Co. or Penn. Comedy. 2a. Iss. 
2m., 2f. 8s. 

Sweet Lavender. A. W. Pinero. Dramatic Pub. Co. or Baker. Comedy. 3a. 
Iss. 7m., 4f. 

Taming of a Tiger. —————. French. Farce. ta. Iss. 3m. 90. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. Shakespeare. Baker or French. Comedy. 3a. 
Iss. 15 m., 3f. 93, 95, 100. 

Teja. Suderman. Scribners. Drama. 1a. Iss. 9m., 2f. 

Telemachus. J]. D. McCarthy. French. Extravaganza. 4a. 4m., 1of. 100. 

Tempest, The. Shakespeare. Dramatic Pub. Co. 5a. 5ss. 5m., 7f. 94. 

Thank Goodness, the Table is Spread. ——————. Werner. Comedy. ta. 
Iss. 3m., 3f. 95. 

Third Floor Back, The. Jerome K. Jerome. McClurg. Drama. 3a. Iss. 
7m., 5f. 9. 

Thompson. John Hankin. Kennerley. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 5m., 5f. 80. 

Time Is Money. Mrs. Hugh Bell & Arthur Cecil. French. 1a. Iss. Im, 
2f. 95. 

Times, The. Arthur Pinero. Baker or Penn. Comedy. 4a. tss. 6m., 7f. 

Toastmaster, The. Norman Swartout. Dramatic Pub. Co. or Flanagan. 
Comedy. 3a. 38s. 8m., 2f. 90. 

Tommy's Wife. M. J. Warren. Baker or Penn. Farce. 3a. 2ss. 3m., 5f. 

Tragedy of Nan. John Masefield. Kennerley. Tragedy. 3a. 1ss. 8m., 5f. 

Traveling Man, The. Lady Gregory. Luce. Miracle Play. ta. Iss. 1m, 
1f. 95. ’ 

Trelawney of the Wells. A. W. Pinero. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 4a. 
38s. 13m., of. 70, 70. 

Twelfth Night. Shakespeare. French or Baker. Comedy. 5a. 10m., 3f. 
80, 90, 95, 100. 

Twelve Pound Look, The. J. M. Barrie. Scribners. Comedy. ta. Iss. 
Im., 3f. 80. 

Twig of Thorn, The. M. J. Warren. Baker. Irish Play. 2a. 1ss. 6m., 7f. 
95. 

Ulster, The. S. Rosenfield. Baker or Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 
11m., 7f. 97. 

Under the Flag. Franklin Bernard. French or Dramatic Pub. Co. Drama. 
5a. 15 or more males. 90. 

Up Caesars Creek. S. S. Tibbals. Eldridge or Penn. Comdey. 2a. 2ss. 
II or more males. go. 

Venice Preserved. Thos. Otway. French. Tragedy. 5a. 7ss. 3m., 1f. 100. 

Veturia (Latin). E. V. Arnold. G. Bell & Sons. 6m., 3f. 100. 

Vikings of Helgeland. Ibsen. Scribners. Drama. 4a. 4ss. 11m., 2f., 1 boy, 
and supers. 

Virginia Heroine, A. Susie G. McGlone. Baker. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 11f. 

Virginus. J. Sheridan Knowles. Dramatic Pub. Co. Tragedy. 5a. 18m., 4f. 
80. 
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Wanted: A Confidential Clerk. W.¥F. Chapman. Baker or Penn. Farce. 
1a. 6m. 90. 

What Became of Parker. Maurice Hageman. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 
4a. Iss. 6 or 8m., 6f. 95. 

What Happened to Jones. George Broadhurst. French or Eldridge. Comedy. 
3a. Iss. 7m., 6f. 85, 90, 98, 100, 100. 

What Would a Gentleman Do. Gilbert Dayle. French. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 
7m., 4f. 90. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower. Paul Kester. Sanger & Jordan. Drama. 
4a. 58S. 14m., 6f. 75. 

Why Smith Left Home. George Broadhurst. French. Comedy. 3a. 2ss. 
5m., 7f. 100. 

Wife, The. D. Balasco & H. C. DeMille. Sanger & Jordan. Drama. 4a. 
3ss. 7m., 6f. 95. 

Winter's Tale. Shakespeare. Greenville Barker Ed. Baker. 5a. 12m., 6f. 
80, 95. 

Witching Hour, The. Thomas. Harper Bros. Drama. 4a. 2ss. 11m., 3f. 


go. 
Woman's a Woman For A’ That, A. Mary MacMillan. MacMillan. Farce. 
Ia. Iss. 2m., 1f. 95. 
Won Back. Clifton Tayleurs. Dramatic Pub. Co. Comedy. 4a. 3ss. 6m., 


4f. 70. 

Workhouse Ward, The. Gregory. Marmser & Co. Comedy. Ia. Iss. 2m., 
1f. 77. 

Worsted Man, The. Bangs. Baker. Farce, musical. 1a. Iss. 2m., 8f., and 
supers. 8o. 


You Never Can Tell. Bernard Shaw. Brentano or Drama League of America. 
Comedy. 4a. 3ss. 6m., sf. 80, 98, 95, 100. 
The compiler has found no information concerning the following 
plays, except such as is given, and this may not be reliable. 
Athol. J. C. Husslein. St. Francis Xavier. Tragedy. 4a. 4ss. 21m. 98. 
Back to the Land. W.L. Stanton. 11m., 4f. 98. 


Dells, The. ————. Wanger & Co. Tragedy. 3a. 3ss. 85. 
Cameo Kirby. Tarkingston & Wilson. Sanger & Jordan. Comedy. 70. 
Chief Justice, The. ————. Darcey & Wolford. 3a. 7m., 4f. 


Countess Kathleen. W. B. Yeats. 5a. 5m., 4f. 

Curious Mishap. C. Goldoni. 1a. 4m., 3f. 100. 

Der Bibliothekar. (German.) Moser. American Book Co. Comedy. 4a. 
48s. 12m., 3f. 100. 

Der Schwiegersohn. (German.)' Baumbach. Ginn & Co. Comedy. 4a. 3ss. 
3ss. om., 3f. 85. 

Der Talsnan. (German.) Ludwig Fulda. Ginn & Co. 4a. 11m., 2f. 80. 

Devil’s Disciple, The. Shaw. Brentano. Comedy. 3a. 4ss. 13m., 5f. 90, 90. 

Dollar Mark, The. G. Broadhurst. American Play Co. Drama. 4a. 16m., 
4f. 92. 

Emil Loo’s Dornroschen. (German.) Schwamm. 
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Fan, The. C. Goldoni. Yale Dramatic Association. 1a. 10m., 4f. 8a 

Feast of Solhong. Ibsen. Scribners. Lyric Drama. ja. 2ss. 8m., 2f. 85. 

Grillparzer’s Sappho. (German. ) Grillparser. Schoningh-Osnabruck. 
Tragedy. 3m., 2f. 100. 

Have A Vote With Me. Cecil Hamilton. 1a. Iss. 2m., 7f. 

Hermigild. Oechtering. Ave Maria Press. Tragedy. 5a. 7ss. 20m. 85. 

Idus Martis. Translated into Latin from Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar.” 5a. 
16m., 2f. 100, 100. 

In the Fool’s Bauble. J. D. McCarty. St. Francis Xavier. Tragedy. 3a. 
6ss. 17m. 90, 100. 

King Alfred. H. Van Rensseler. Benziger Bros. Historical Drama. 4a. 
7ss. 13m. 98. 

Lamentable Tragedy of Julius Caesar. Ora W. Borland. Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Musical Comedy. 5a. 11m., 2f. 100, 95. 

La Treilledu Roi. Henrion. Opera Comique. 1m., 6f. 100. 

Leah Kleshna. McLellan. 12m., 7f. 

Learned Ladies, The. Moliere. Putnam's Sons. 5a. Iss. 8m., 5f. 90. 

Lelio and Isabella. Windsor P. Daggett. Drama. 3a. Iss. 12m., 3f. 90. 

Le Malade Imaginaire. Moliere. Ginn & Co. Comedy. ga. Iss. 8&m., 4f. 
100. 

Les Deux Laitieres. Bordey. Opera Comique. 

Let's Get Married. Emmet J. Beach, Jr. Farce-Comedy. 3a. 3m., 5f. 95. 

Little Eyolf. Ibsen. 

Love's Caprice. A. M. Bush. A. M. Bush. fa. Iss. 3m., 3f. 75. 

Lucius, What Do You Say. Esther Gailbraith, Matilde Eiker, R. M. Wilhelm. 
Musical Comedy. 6m., 6f. 

Marse Covington. Geo. Ade. Ia. 95. 

Mikado. Gilbert & Sullivan. Presser. Comic Opera. 2a. Iss. 5m., 4f. 100. 

Miss Marigold. Harry Lee. 13m., 4f. 

Mrs. Bumpete and Leigh. Smith. 3a. tss. 6m., 6f. 100. 

Mrs. Connoly’s Cashmere Shawl. McManus. Donegal. Farce. ta. Iss. 
Im. 2f. 8s. 

My Lady's Tumbler. Beulah Amidon. Harn & Bear. 1m., 2f. 

Ocdipus Rex. 

Old Captain’s Idea, The. John Oechtering. St. Francis Xavier. 2a. ass. 
13m. 85. 

Patience. Gilbert & Sullivan. 16m., 5f. 

Peter Pumpkin Eater. Elizabeth Hawkridge. Comedy. 4a. 3ss. 6m., 4f., 
and 12 supers. Purchase of author, 97 Hemmenway St., Boston. 


» Pilgrim's Progress. Constance Macaye. Morality Play. ta. Iss. 12m. 98. 


Raising Cain. Carolyn Hosner, Lorena Hocking. 2m., 2f., and 20 minor 


parts. 
Revisor, The. Gogal. Camelot Series. Farce. sa. 238, 18m., 7f. 70 


* Roman School, A. (Latin). Susan Paxson. Ginn & Co. 1a. 18m. 100 
Roman Wedding, A. (Latin). Susan Paxson. Ginn & Co. ja. 8m., 6f. 


100. 
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Sanctuary, The. Percy Mackaye. Ia. Iss. 4m., 2af. 

Scanderberg. Rev. J. B. Diel. Tragedy. 4a. 6ss. 90. 

Sleeping Car, The. W. D. Howells. 6m., 2f. 

Sweet Nell of Old Drury. Keoter. Comedy. 4a. 4ss. 14m., 4f. 

Triumph of Justice. Ave Maria Press. Tragedy. 3a. 4ss. 20m. 80. 

Two Angry Women of Abington. Henry Proter. Reeves & Turner. 
11m., 3f. 

Witzmann's Aschenbrodl. (German.) 5m., 21. 100. 

Ygranie of the Hill Folk. Robert Rogers. Institute of Technology, Boston. 

3m., 2f. 
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THE RHETORICAL PRINCIPLES OF CICERO AND 
ADAMS 


LOUSENE G. ROUSSEAU 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


LTHOUGH a period of almost eighteen centuries separated 

the great Latin orator, Cicero, and the great American states- 

man, John Quincy Adams, they were in one respect enough alike 
to make a comparison between them rather interesting. 

The basis of this comparison is to be purely rhetorical principles. 
Cicero’s treatise in three books, De Oratore, and Adams’ Lectures 
on Rhetoric and Oratory, delivered during the three years (1806- 
1809) when he held the Boylston chair of rhetoric at Harvard, form 
the basis of this discussion. 

In such a comparison, we must bear in mind constantly the fact 
that Cicero’s treatise is a carefully prepared exercise, and that 
Adams has delivered his lectures by word of mouth. For this 
reason connections are not always as clear as though Adams had 
written his lectures in the form of a book. 

When we consider the important place that oratory once occu- 
pied, the great number of famous orators who have lived, and the 
great profusion of writings on rhetoric and oratory, we would expect 
to find a treatise written in the nineteenth century to cover a wide 
field, and represent the ideas of many authors. Such is not the 
case, however. 

Adams had a genuine respect, not only for Cicero, but for all 
ancient authors. At one time he says, “The immeasurable superi- 
ority of ancient over modern oratory is one of the most remarkable 
circumstances, which offer themselves to the scrutiny of reflecting 
minds.” Again he says, “Call up the shades of Demosthenes and 
Cicero to vouch your words; point to their immortal works, and 
say, these are not only the sublimest strains of oratory, that ever 
issued from the uninspired lips of mortal men; they are at the same 
time the expiring accents of liberty in the nations, which have shed 
the brightest lustre on the name of man.” 





*John Quincy Adams, Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, 2 Vols., (Cam- 
bridge, 1810), Vol. I, p. 98. 
* Adams, I, p. 22. 
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This tremendous admiration for the oratory of the ancients was 
largely concentrated on Cicero and Quintilian. “And in them 
alone are we to seek for all that Roman literature can iurnish to 
elucidate the science of rhetoric.” 

Cicero, however, was the chief favorite. Constantly he is held 
up as the perfect model for his students to copy, the perfect orator, 
the logical rhetorician, the great teacher. No praise is too high for 
him. “. . . His rhetorical works have a recommendation to 
the student beyond all others; because they are the lessons of a 
consummate master on his own art. His theory holds a flambeau 
to his practice, and his practice is a comment on his theory.’”” 

The first point made in both treatises is relative to the impor- 
tance of public speaking. Both men agree in elevating rhetoric and 
oratory to the highest pinnacle of fame. “In the flowery periods of 
Greece and Rome,” Adams exclaims, “eloquence was Power. It 
was the instrument and spur to ambition. The talent of public 
speaking was the key to the highest dignities; the passport to the 
supreme dominion of the state. The voice of oratory was the 
thunder of Jupiter.’"” When we look back to see what Cicero says 
on this subject, we find him exclaiming in the same strain, “Or 
what is so striking, so astonishing, as that the religious feelings of 
judges, the gravity of the senate, should be swayed by the speech 
of one man?” 

Here we must remember that it was only natural for Cicero to 
extol oratory so highly, for he was primarily an orator. Adams, 
however, could not have appreciated it quite so highly, for his 
interests did not lie in that direction. Hence it is quite likely that 
he has caught a little of his enthusiasm from the study of Cicero. 

From this point, both men turn to a justification of oratory. 
Both state the same objections to that science or art, and what is 
more, they both answer the same objections in the same way. 
According to Cicero, the first objection generally made to the study 
of rhetoric is that it is full of scholastic stuff not useful for an 
orator.” Adams quotes it as “a pedantic science, overcharged with 


* [bid., I, p. 140. 

*Ibid., I, p. 98. 

* Ibid., I, p. 19. 

* Cicero, Oratory and Orators (London, 1909), p. 151. 
"Cicero, p. 165. 
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scholastic subtleties oppressive to genius, and never practicable.” 
Cicero answers this argument by the statement that all this is neces- 
sary; this knowledge is the tools the orator works with; that he is 
never ignorant by what means he attains his end.”. Adams answers 
it in the same way. “It is necessary to know the tools you work 
with in rhetoric as much as in any profession.” 

As the second and third arguments are very similar and just as 
much alike, we will not waste time quoting them. This first point 
is sufficient to show that Adams follows the same line of thought 
as Cicero. 

Now we come to the first instance of opposition between the 
two men. This is when each attempts to define oratory. Here we 
would naturally expect Adams to copy from Cicero, since the latter 
was so much a master of his art, but such is not the case. Cicero 
insists that oratory is not an art, and Adams maintains that it is. 
At one time Cicero says, “Although oratory is not an art, no excel- 
lence is superior to that of a consummate orator” ;” and again, 
“Therefore eloquence has not sprung from art, but art from elo- 
quence.”™ 

Adams, on the contrary, is very decisive in his assertion that 
oratory is an art. “If we accept Quintilian’s definition of rhetoric, 
we may apply it to oratory, only that it is the art, not the science of 
speaking well. To him, there is no doubt whatever that oratory 
is an art. In this argument, Cicero and Adams are quite opposed. 

Next, we will consider the general preparation necessary for an 
orator. Cicero maintains a very rigid standard for him. In addi- 
tion to becoming a perfect speaker, which in itself is no small task, 
he would require the student to become learned in all subjects, so 
that he would never be at a loss for something to say on any subject. 
“In my opinion,” he says, “no man can be an orator possessed of 
every praiseworthy accomplishment, unless he has attained the 
knowledge of everything important, and of all liberal arts, for his 
language must be ornate and copious from knowledge, since, unless 
there be beneath the surface, matter understood and felt by the 


soz 





Adams, I, p. 54. 
*Ibid., I, p. 59. 
* Cicero, p. 229. . 
* Ibid., p. 179. 

* Adams, I, p. 41. 
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speaker, oratory becomes an empty and almost puerile flow of 
words.”” Again, “It is necessary for a good orator to have heard 
and seen much, to have gone over many subjects in thought and 
reflection, and many also in reading, though not so as to have tasted 
of them as things belonging to others. For I confess that the orator 
should be a knowing man, not quite a novice or tiro in any subject, 
not utterly ignorant or inexperienced in any business of life.””* In 
a word, the speaker must know everything if he is to deliver a 
speech, “weighty, agreeable, savouring of erudition and liberal 
knowledge, worthy of admiration, polished, having feeling and 
passion in it.”” Such a man must certainly be a past master in all 
the arts and sciences. 

Adams does not in any place directly agree or disagree with 
Cicero. His general feeling on this point, however, seems to be 
rather in favor of a thorough mastery of only the art of oratory, 
plus some law. He says constantly that patience and persistence 
and a thorough mastery of the laws of rhetoric will always produce 
a good speaker. 

In this point, the general preparation of an orator, we find that 
Cicero is more exacting and requires much more study on the part 
of the speaker, while Adams is content to have his orator master 
only rhetoric. 

After this we find both men arranging a division of their sub- 
jects. Here we conclude that the same divisions have continued 
since the time of Cicero, for Adams has made no change. The 
older man explains his divisions thus—“All the business and art of 
an orator is divided into five parts: he ought first to find out what 
he should say (invention), next, to dispose and arrange his matter, 
not only in a certain order, but with a sort of power and judgment 
(disposition), next, to clothe and deck his thoughts with language 
(embellishment), then to secure them in his memory (memory), 
and lastly, to deliver them with dignity and grace (delivery ).’”" 

In conformance with this division, Adams adopts the same plan. 
He divides his subject into five parts, invention, disposition, elocu- 


* Cicero, p. 147. 
* Tbid., p. 203. 
* Ibid. p. 350. 
* Cicero, p. 178. 
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tion, memory, and pronunciation, or action.” These divisions are 
the same, both in title and substance, as the divisions of Cicero, and 
it is not unjust to Adams to claim that he copied from Cicero here 
as well as in many other places. 

Not content with copying the divisions, Adams goes one step 
further, and copies his definitions of these parts from the same 
source. Here, however, he has the grace to acknowledge his source. 
Here are his definitions, word for word alike in both volumes: 

“Invention is the discovery by thought of those things, the truth 
or verisimilitude of which renders the cause probable. 

“Disposition is the orderly arrangement of the things invented. 

“Elocution is the application of proper words and sentences to 
invention. ‘ 

“Memory is the firm perception by the mind of the things and 
words applied to invention. And 

“Pronunciation is the management of the voice and body, con- 
formably to the dignity of the words and things.’” 

Classifications seem to be in order in rhetoric as in everything 
else, and we find that the next point to consider is the classification 
of the kinds of oratory. We might think that in the course of 
eighteen hundred years, oratory would have taken on new phases 
and branched out in different lines. When we come to the classi- 
fications and definitions of Adams, however, we find that either 
oratory has remained practically the same for centuries, or Adams 
paid no attention to the changes that did occur. 

Cicero says that there are different styles of oratory for judicial 
proceedings, deliberations, panegyrics, and common narration or 
conversation.” 

Adams bases his classification along the same line of thought, 
but in a more elaborate manner. First, he says, there is deliberative 
oratory.” Here he adds nothing to what Cicero says of it. 

Demonstrative oratory is the second class. Here he includes 
more than Cicero, who makes demonstrative consist of only the 
panegyrics. Adams says that panegyrics are one class of demon- 


* Adams, I, p. 162. ‘ 
* Adams, I, p. 163. Cicero, pp. 178-179. 

* Cicero, p. 395. 

*” Adams, I, p. 178. 
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strative oratory, but that the class embraces more than that, and I 
believe he is right. 

Adams next goes to a discussion of judicial oratory. As far 
as Cicero goes in this discussion, the Harvard man agrees with him. 
Then he proceeds to make a few additions on his own initiative. 
He subdivides judicial oratory into the eloquence of the bench. 
Under this division, he includes the charges of magistrates to grand- 
juries, their addresses to petit-juries on summing up causes, and the 
assignment of reasons which they often give for their decisions.” 
The discussion here is rather lame, as though Adams had almost 
convinced himself that his point was not important. It may be an 
attempt on his part to make his course apply to modern oratory in 
some degree, or it may be simply an insertion for the sake of origi- 
nality. At any rate, these pages do not fit in at all with the rather 
scholarly and studied lectures. 

We will now proceed to the discussion of these classifications. 
First, we come to the study of deliberative oratory. Here, Adams 
copied very little from Cicero, because the latter has not delivered 
a very weighty treatise on this division. One statement that we 
find in the Lectures is rather puzzling. Adams states that the delib- 
erative passion is jealousy; the judicial passion, avarice; and the 
passion of the pulpit orator, fear.” What he can mean by such a 
statement is doubtful. He has not copied this idea from Cicero, 
because that great orator does not in any place attempt to assign 
any particular passion to any kind of oratory. The statement is so 
peculiar, and so extremely old-fashioned in sound, that it is very 
likely that Adams has copied it from some other ancient source, 
without any acknowledgement, as he so often does. 

Under this subject, Adams discusses the arguments of contin- 
gency, necessity, facility, probability, possibility, and legality. The 
main consideration here is sincerity, secured by simplicity. The 
purpose of this kind of oratory is to move to action. The sugges- 
tions here are all good; most of them are recommended by the best 
teachers of public speaking today. Further than that, there is 
nothing to say about this chapter. 


™ Adams, I, p. 181. 
* Tbid., 1, p. 384-387. 
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In connection with this point, Adams has an idea which is pecu- 
liar enough to make it worth while to state it here. It seems that, 
if you follow his advice, you will first size up your audience, if I 
may use that expression. If the majority of your hearers are 
uneducated, ignorant, rude, you will present images of gain, of 
emolument, of thrift, of pleasure. If, on the other hand, your 
audience is rather educated, civilized, and honorable, you will 
enlarge especially upon topics of praise, honor, and virtue. Not 
only does Adams repeat here what Cicero says, giving him full 
credit for it, but he heartily recommends it. “This passage of 


Cicero. . . I recommend to your meditations as the truly pater- 
nal advise of a father to his child. You will find it not only a most 
useful guide in the practice of deliberative oratory, but . . . it 


will furnish you a measure for many an audience and many a 
speaker.” 

Another interesting bit of advice comes in this connection, and 
Adams again gives Cicero credit for the thought. He says that the 
eloquence of deliberation will necessarily take much of its color from 
the orator himself. Now comes the interesting part. While the 
orator is still young, “airy splendor of style and unaffected modesty 
of address” will characterize his speech; if he is older, and more 
elevated in dignity and reputation, “the gravity of his manner and 
the weight of sentiment should justly correspond with the reverence 
™ In other words, the age of the orator will 
determine his mode of address. 

These ideas are not prevalent now, and were not popular at the 


due to his station. 


time these lectures were delivered. The only explanation for their 
presence on these pages is that Adams was unduly influenced by 
Cicero, and so copied many things he would not have thought of 
copying if his work had not been so entirely based on one source. 
The second division of oratory is the demonstrative class. 
Under this, Adams groups all those orations that are ultimately 
intended for show. The chief demonstrative discourse in his esti- 
mate, and the only one worth mentioning, in Cicero’s opinion, is the 
panegyric. In a long preamble, Adams laments the fact that the 
panegyric has had so little fame in England, and is so slightly used 


* Adams, I, p. 264. 
* Ibid., I, p. 268 
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in the United States. He declares that it is too great a form, and 
too valuable to be neglected the way it is. The ancients realized 
the value of it, as any one would know who has read Cicero’s great 
panegyrics. Because it is so valuable, it is worth rather careful 
discussion, he reasons.” 

Here I believe that Adams either did not read what Cicero has 
to say about the panegyric, or misinterpreted it, for, although Cicero 
did deliver some very wonderful panegyrics, he considered them as 
deserving of only slight mention in his Oratore, because the princi- 
ples involved here were about the same as for the other kinds of 
oratory. Again he says, “We of this country are not accustomed 
to deal much in panegyric,”” which would seem to contradict directly 
what Adams says. The latter, however, continues his discussion, 
under the impression that he is uttering the sentiments of the great 
master himself. He goes into great detail about the two kinds of 
panegyric, biographical and ethical, and says that the latter kind is 
more favored by Cicero. Then he states the rules one must follow 
in writing a formal panegyric. 

Here it seems to me that Adams has definitely attempted to 
follow Cicero, but that he has failed, probably because he judged 
the latter's ideas on the subject from the speeches he gave, rather 
than from the treatise he wrote on the subject. 

The third kind of oratory, as we have already seen, is the oratory 
of the bar, or judicial oratory. To Cicero, most all oratory flavored 
of the judicial. In his time, all of the great orations were delivered 
before a crowded assembly, which acted as the judge, or before 
the assembled multitude, as when a funeral oration was given. 
Thus the deliberative speech became also a judicial speech, and this 
division then covered all but the panegyric. In the course of 
eighteen hundred years, too, the judicial system has become so 
entirely changed that there is scarcely any common ground for com- 
parison here. 

The last kind of oratory, pulpit oratory, is again a subject on 
which there is no common basis of comparison. The advent of 
Christianity has completely changed the religious ideals of the 
world. The establishment of a definitely organized church, and, 


* Adams, I, p. 238. 
* Ibid., 1, p. 323. 
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still later, of many organized churches, made such a complete 
change in the world that there is no comparison to be made. 

To leave this part of the subject, let us proceed at once to the 
discussion of the parts of the discourse. Here there is a peculiar 
thing to notice. Adams quotes Cicero, and seems to think that he 
is following him, while in reality, Cicero has not the same idea at 
all. 

Cicero says that the proper division of a subject is “First, to 
premise it before we come to the point; then to explain the matter 
in question ; then to support it by strengthening our own arguments, 
and refuting those on the other side; next, to sum up, and come to 
the peroration.”” However, he says that these divisions are used 
only for convenience; that they are not the best that can be made, 
etc.; but he considers them of minor importance, and therefore does 
not stop to better them. He says: “Nor do I altogether condemn 
these divisions; for they are made with some nicety, though with- 
out sufficient judgment as must of necessity be the case with men 
who had no experience in real pleading.”” 

Such things as these Adams overlooked, or purposely chose to 
ignore, for he says that the distinct parts of the discourse, according 
to Cicero, are six: introduction, narration, proposition, confirmation, 
confutation, and conclusion.” 

The first part of the discourse is the exordium. This term is 
not used to a large extent now, but Cicero used it, therefore Adams 
must needs do the same. Cicero says that the exordium is a “dis- 
course to prepare the minds of the audience for the favourable recep- 
tion of the remainder,”” and Adams accepts his word for it. Con- 
tinuing, the discussion is so similar in both books that it is not worth 
while to waste time quoting it. One thing only is noteworthy here. 
Adams says that in order to gain the good-will of the audience, the 
speaker must first make allusions to himself; second, explain his 
motives; then make professions of honor and virtue; then disprove 
or extenuate charges or inculpations which may have been alleged 
against him; then lead the minds of the hearers to recollections of 
his services or good deeds; next, to enlarge on difficulties, obstacles, 





™ Cicero, p. 313. 

* Ibid., p. 397. 

*” Adams, I, p. 397. 
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and dangers with which he has contended; and at the very end, 
express open solicitation.” 

Altogether this is not copied directly from anything in the Ora- 
tore, | feel confident that Adams has copied this from some ancient 
rhetorician, for the sentiment expressed here is that of the ancient 
orators. Adams himself never made use of this principle in his 
speeches, and there is no reason why we should think that he 
believed it. This is only another example of how much Adams 
copied. 

Proposition and partition follow this logically. So far as the 
proposition is concerned, both men are agreed that it is absolutely 
necessary. ‘Whatever you advance should be laid down as a 
proposition,”” says Cicero. “The proposition,” says Adams, “is 
indispensable.”™ 

The entire discussion of this part, and the related subject, parti- 
tion is alike in both books. Adams even accepts the rules that 
Cicero lays down for determining the composition of these forms. 

The discussion of topics, the next division, is long and tiresome, 
and very similar, with the exception that Adams gives a more 
detailed division of the subject than Cicero. When we investigate 
this a little further, we find that this division is of Quintilian origin, 
so that we can still consider Adams guilty of copying. 

Narration, the fourth division, is not accorded a very thorough 
discussion in either text, and we need not go into it here. 

\When we come to the proof, we find both men growing eloquent. 
The discussion is long and heated, but there is nothing so striking 
that it should be quoted. While they agree in general, Cicero is 
more scholarly, and goes more deeply into the question. Adams 
has one or two small additions to make, and otherwise seems to 
model his discussion after Cicero. 

Amplification is the topic that pleases Cicero most, and accord- 
ingly Adams is also very much interested in it. The former 
becomes quite eloquent when he discusses this. “But the greatest 
glory of eloquence is to exaggerate a subject by embellishment. . . 
Amplification is of the greatest effect, and excellence in it ihe pecu- 


™ Tbid., I, p. 403. 
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liar and appropriate praise of the orator,/™ he exclaims. In the 
same strain, Adams says, “The object of amplification is to 
magnify—one of those ornaments which rhetoric borrows from 
poetry.” On this point, the two men are entirely agreed, and we 
may conclude, without stretching our imagination, that Adams has 
borrowed very largely from Cicero. 

The last stage in writing a composition of any kind is, or rather, 
ought to be, embellishment, according to rhetoricians. This process 


of finishing and polishing involves composition, elegance, dignity, 
and figurative language. 

To continue the classification, composition includes order, junc- 
ture, and number. In ancient times, when the Latin language, with 
its rhythm, its measured syllables, and its very flexible endings, was 
the language of the people, it was possible to determine rules for 
putting words in a harmonious order, or for obtaining a definite 
balance in the sentence. The American language, on the contrary, 
is very stiff, and can not be handled as easily, so that the whole 
discussion of order, juncture and number is useless to an American 
student, except as the knowledge might prove interesting. Adams 
realized this fact, but he clung so closely to the Ciceronian doctrines 
that he could not resist the temptation, and he relates the whole 
Latin system, just as Cicero gave it. A very large part of the 
second volume of the Lectures is therefore entirely useless to a 
student of rhetoric. This is a splendid example of the influence of 
the ancient on the modern rhetorician. 

Purity and perspicuity may be considered together, for they are 
both used for the same purpose. Here the two men have more in 
common, or rather, Cicero’s work is modern enough for Adams to 
copy without so much discredit. Some of the discussion here is 
quite modern. “Avoid strangeness of outlandish pronunciation,”* 
says Cicero, and Adams agrees. Again, we are told to use words 
in common use, and such as aptly express what we wish to communi- 
cate or explain, “without any ambiguous word or phrase, not mak- 
ing our sentences too long, not making such observations as are 
drawn from other subjects for the sake of comparison too prolix; 
avoiding all incoherency of thought, reversion of the order of time, 





“Cicero, p. 362. 
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all confusion of persons, all irregularity of arrangement what- 
ever.”” Adams says, “That choice of words must be the best, which 
most effectually conveys his idea to the mind of his hearer." This 
rule, he continues, will keep out new words, because an explanation 
will be necessary to understand them; it will keep out old words, 
because the audience will have forgotten their significance; it will 
keep out foreign words, because the “generality of mankind speak 
but one language.”” In addition, both men agree that words must 
be intelligible, well-chosen, and must express what they are supposed 
to express without any ambiguity. In only one place do the two 
disagree. Cicero says that unusual words, which have gone out of 
use in daily speech, give a certain dignity when used occasionally. 
Also, he says that new words, formed by the speaker, are very 
effective once in a while. However, he would have the speaker 
use only such obsolete words as are choice and ornamental, and have 
some fullness of sound.” In general, though, Adams has based his 
lecture on what Cicero has said. 

Figurative language is the last process to be used in the embel- 
lishment of the discourse. Here we find that the proportion of 
times that Adams has copied is much less than in any other part 
of the books. To be sure, he would have found it very difficult to 
do so, for the discussion in the Oratore is anything but clear to 
anyone who is familiar with modern expressions. For instance, 
Cicero uses the term metaphor to cover all the figures of speech 
that we distinguish between so carefully now, and his rules may 
apply to one metaphor, or they may not. This is very confusing, 
and Adams wisely ignores this chapter, and gives a modern inter- 
pretation of the subject. 

Such comparison as it has been possible to make in the limited 
space at my disposal, has necessarily been brief and cursory. Such 
as it is, however, it has tended to establish a few facts. The big’ 
thing that constantly impresses us is that Adams had a most pro- 
found respect for Cicero, and almost never lost an opportunity to 
quote his arguments. Occasionally he differs from him a little, 
once or twice flatly contradicting him. A few times, he adds a 
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little to what the older rhetorician has said, but his additions are 
generally weak. 

Cicero’s treatise is necessarily out of date, especially so in such 
discussions as the church. Such institutions have undergone an 
important change in the generations that have passed since Cicero’s 
death. Such changes, Adams has ignored many times. When he 
does consider them, his discussion is much freer, and much more 
worthy of him. 

Some people would attempt to justify Adams on the ground 
that such a course as he offered might be expected to cover mainly 
the history of oratory. To these, I would reply that the Oratore 
of Cicero is not an epitome of the history of oratory ; that Cicero and 
Quintilian together are not responsible for all that has ever been 
given to the science or art of rhetoric. I can only repeat what I 
have said many times already, that there is no apparent excuse for 
the wholesale copying of which Adams is guilty. 
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A NEW SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


HE article on interscholastic debating in this number suggests 

a new and possibly fruitful field from which to draw good 
articles for The Quarterly. This article is a condensation of a 
master’s degree thesis, not in public speaking, but in sociology. Is 
it not probable that there are in the graduate schools of our univer- 
sities many students in language, philosophy, pyschology, physics, 
sociology, etc.. who are turning out work which could well be 
adapted to publication in The Quarterly, to the edification of all our 
readers? This must be true. We suggest then that readers of The 
Quarterly who are domiciled in our universities should undertake 
a little scouting of this nature in behalf of The Quarterly, and, 
when possible material is discovered here, bring the matter to the 
notice to the editors or bring the opportunity which The Quarterly 
offers to the attention of the investigator concerned. 

While we are on the question of material for publication in The 
Quarterly, it might be well to say that we are trying to get more 
articles dealing definitely with high school problems. Some which 
have been promised have never arrived; others which we tried to 
get were not even promised. If readers of The Quarterly can 
assist us in getting more good articles dealing with high school 
problems, preferably written by high school teachers, we shall feel 
that a service has been rendered to The Quarterly and all of its 


readers. 


CONCERNING COPY 


HILE we have no disposition to scold the contributors to 

The Quarterly, we would like to suggest that greater care 

be exercised in the matter of accurate citations, references, etc. In 
citing a book be sure to get the correct title. If the book is not very 
well known, give the publisher, date of publication, etc. Give 
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accurate page references. In every way make your mention of a 
book or article as specific and helpful as possible. We have cor- 
rected a great many mistakes in these matters in the past two years. 
Names of authors, titles of books, titles of poems and stories, even 
page references, have often been given incorrectly. The mistakes 
when recognized are of course corrected, but we are not omniscient 
and probably some errors have escaped us. Such inaccuracies 
when discovered by readers have doubtless created unfavorable 
impressions. For instance, when a writer praises Shurter’s Rhetoric 
of Oratory and refers to it as Panter’s Composition of Eloquence, 
we are likely to suspect that he is echoing borrowed opinions rather 
than talking about a book that he is really acquainted with. Please 
be accurate. Do not be afraid of using a little more space. We 
will gladly sacrifice brevity to accuracy in all such cases. 


THE CONVENTION 


EMEMBER the date of the Second Annual Convention, 

December 1 and 2—the place, the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. Plan on going. Reserve a room now. Find out if neighbor- 
ing members of the profession (whether members of the National 
association or not) will not go with you. Members and others 
living in the East who were not at Chicago last year should make 
a special effort to go in order to see what a national convention of 
academic teachers of Public Speaking is like, and to make their 
opinions effective in the matters discussed there. All members 
should make all possible effort to go because so much that is, or 
should be, of vital importance to them, will have to be attended to 
at this convention. Everybody’s business is going to be transacted, 
and everybody should be present to see that it is transacted right. 
The National association and The Quarterly need the cooperation 
and counsel of all of the teachers of all branches of oral work. 
Nothing else will do so much to bring you into touch with your 
profession as attendance at the only National professional gather- 
ings REMEMBER, HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK CITY, 
DECEMBER 1 AND 2. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


HE sixth annual meeting of the National Council will occur 
Thanksgiving week in the Hotel Astor, New York City. 

The introduction of a conference on supervision will make it 
worth while to arrive early Thursday afternoon. For this con- 
ference, speakers of wide reputation, both in English and in edu- 
cation, have been secured. As usual, the representatives of local 
associations will deal with current problems, problems which need 
solution and can find it through the teamwork of the several organi- 
zations of English teachers. Among these is that of examinations 
and objective measurements. Professors Hopkins, Scott, and Neil- 
son will make the opening session on Friday notable. 

The elementary and normal school sections will consider chiefly 
the problem of essentials and proper organization of the course of 
study. The high school section will take up some of the principal 
issues defined in the Report of the Committee of Thirty, which is 
now in the hands of the printer. The college section will discuss 
the preparation of teachers, graduate work in rhetoric, and required 
work in linguistics. The public-speaking section has chosen the 
topic of the educational values and organization of oral work. The 
library section will have an elaborate exhibit. Doubtless all will 
welcome a return to after-dinner speaking, if it is to the point, and 
the conference on training high school teachers, appointed for 
Saturday afternoon, will provide a fitting close. 


IN OTHER JOURNALS 


THE LITTLE THEATER IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. By Ina 
Maupe Pereco, The English Journal, September, 1916, pp. 483-5. 
This is a report of the organization and operation of the “little” 
theater in the South Bend, Indiana, High School. Miss Perego 
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says that “as far as can be determined by the reports of the Drama 
League of America, this is the first and only little theater in a public 
school in the United States.” Credit for this achievement is given 
to Miss Gena Thompson, whose threefold purpose in building is 
stated as follows: “to provide a more intimate and suitable place 
for the dramatic and public attempts of her pupils; to elevate the 
ordinary conception of the theater from its commercial basis to that 
of an institution where all arts may meet to interpret life; and to 
create a center for the public expression of every department and 
of the whole student body in the school.” The plan, decoration, 
etc., of the theater are well set forth in the article and will doubtless 
be of interest to other teachers contemplating following the excel- 
lent example of South Bend. The following statements seem par- 
ticularly significant: ‘That this ‘little’ theater really does belong to 
the school as a whole and therefore justifies its name, ‘Our Little 
Theater,’ may be gathered from the following account of its con- 
struction and recent activities. 

“The building and equipment of it brought into action many of 
the departments of the school and provided opportunities to apply 
theories learned in class. The stage was built by the boys of the 
vocational department. The curtains and costumes were made by 
the sewing classes. Great pains were taken in designing the cos- 
tumes according to the pure Greek style, and in dying them to obtain 
the desired shades. A postgraduate student installed the lighting 
system. A wooden sign inscribed ‘Our Little Theater’ was made 
by the manual-training, foundry, and art departments, in codpera- 
tion. The printing class printed the programs. The English 
classes wrote prologues, the best one of which was delivered by its 
author at the opening performances. The amber shades were made 
by the metal-working class. . . . . . . A uniform price of 
twenty-five cents is charged for regular performances. ‘ 
Every department is invited to use the theater for any kind of per- 
formance that it may choose to give.” 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: THE AUDIENCE. 
By CuHarces H. Woovsert. Psychological Monographs, June, 
1916, pp. 37-54. This article by Professor Woolbert is very sug- 
gestive for teachers of reading and speaking. Some of the topics 
treated are indicated herewith. 
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A beginning in the study of audiences is now being made for the 
first time. An audience involves both a group of receiving persons 
and a speaker. 

The formation of an audience depends upon “the general set of 
the persons who make up the audience, and a specific set that per- 
tains to the particular occasion.” Under the general set are found 
(a) a willing receptivity, or an expectant attitude, and (b) a com- 
munity of interest. The special set includes (a) habits of congre- 
gating, (b) preparation for the occasion, (c) the personnel and size 
of the social group and the material environment, and (d) the 
mental associations which direct the attention of the persons present, 
The condition of the audience is influenced by customs and by 
taboos, the latter furnishing inhibitions chiefly. The presence of 
the speaker polarizes the situation, causing a removal of inhibitions 
and a directing of the attention of the audience. 

The tasks for the audience are (1) to comprehend, (2) to act, 
and (3) to think. The inhibitions are sometimes so completely 
removed that the audience becomes a group of individuals. 

Everything the speaker does, how he looks, how he sounds, what 
he says, all have meaning for the audience. Language, if it is well- 
chosen, becomes more and more prominent in the determination of 
meaning. The purpose of the speaker is important. His problem 
is to enlist the cooperation of his hearers in a worthy cause. 

The audience situation involves the all to all, the all to one, the 
one to all, and the one to one relations. 


THE ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. By C. 
T. Wincuester, The English Journal, September, 1916, p. 506. In 
a few interesting and authoritative paragraphs, Professor C. T. 
Winchester here comments on reading aloud. Such testimony from 
such an authority cannot fail to be welcomed by all teachers of 
speaking and reading. After applying to the different forms of 
literature his general statement that oral interpretation, or reading 
aloud, is the most important of all effective aids to the emotional 
appreciation of literature, Professor Winchester concludes as 
follows:. “To read poetry excellently is a rare and delicate art 
which most of us perhaps cannot hope to attain; but to read it 
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decently, ‘with good accent and discretion,’ as Polonius says, is an 
accomplishment within the reach of all. 

“I have been speaking of the value of reading aloud as an aid 
to the appreciation of literature; but it has other values. I will 
barely mention two. (1) It is one of the most useful aids in 
learning the difficult art of composition. We do not care to ‘form 
our style,’ as the phrase goes, on any other writer; we must write 
like ourselves. We must talk to the reader. But we must learn 
to do that with a minimum of harshness or haggling. There is no 
better way for a boy—or a man—to do that than to read aloud a 
good deal, not from one but from a variety of good writers. He 
thus comes to have an instinctive feeling of how his own writing 
ought to sound, and is dissatisfied if it does not sound so. (2) The 
other valuable result of the habit of reading aloud is the influence 
it has in the formation of a clear, distinct, and pleasing utterance 
in speech. I do not refer to public speech; but the conversational 
voice, the voice of the classroom and the drawing-room. I am 
persuaded we often underestimate the influence which the hearing 
of good reading may have, even upon quite young children, in cor- 
recting a tendency to sluggish, half-articulated speech.” 


THE NEW YORK MEETING 


Prospects for our annual meeting at Hotel Astor, New York 
City, December 1 and 2, are already excellent, although it is too 
early to give the completed program. 

The plan is to have rather few formal papers and much discus- 
sion—a genuine conference. A. T. Robinson, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, will speak to us on “What Can the 
Teacher of Public Speaking do for the Student’s English?” Robin- 
son is admirably qualified to treat this difficult and important matter ; 
and he knows how to speak seriously, with a smile. Vice-presi- 
dent Lardner will treat some point of special method in teaching, 
not yet decided upon. A good deal of attention, by the way, will 
be paid to teaching problems. These must by no means be neglected 
in our interest in research and questions of policy; and, after all, 
nothing is so likely to get all the members of a Conference stirred 
up as a question of how to do. 

Everett Lee Hunt of Huron College is expected to come from 
South Dakota to discuss further his theory of the “General Spe- 
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cialist,” and go more into detail than he did in the July Quarterly in 
regard to how to carry out his idea. And having Hunt, we shall 
need Woolbert to talk to us of the Specialized Specialist; and he 
has been given the task of making research more tangible to us. 
It is up to Woolbert to atone for the envy he is causing us by 
entering on two years of study into the psychology of public speak- 
ing at Harvard, to come out of the laboratory frequently and tell 
us how it goes. 

Miss Yost of Vassar will talk to us of the results of her years 
of special study in argumentation. Professor Paul of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia will have a paper, and Mr. Martin, director of the 
speech defect work in the New York City school system will speak 
of his work. 

Besides, we have numerous important committees to report. 
Probably the discussions which will follow the reports of com- 
mittees will afford some of the most interesting periods of the con- 
vention. Among the important committees to report are the 
following : Research, J. S. Gaylord, chairman ; High School Contests, 
A. H. Johnstone, chairman; College Entrance Credits, I. L. Winter, 
chairman; National Education Association, B. C. Van Wye, chair- 
man; Distribution of Briefs, C. D. Hardy, chairman; Interpretation 
versus Impersonation, S. H. Clark, chairman. 

But better even than a good program are the people who come, 
and they are coming! Literally, one may say, with a double gesture, 
from Maine to Colorado they are coming. We trust our friends 
in Maine to make the statement good, and we know Mrs. Kingsley 
will come from Denver. Our secretary deserves three cheers! 
Will any of those within a thousand miles of New York now have 
the face to say “It’s too far”? 

We need all the teachers in all kinds of schools and colleges, the 
men and the women of every section, those who specialize in argu- 
mentation and those who specialize in dramatics, and those who 
teach all that intervenes. The final program will have something 
for all and the Conference needs the suggestions of all. 


J. A. Winans. 
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Essentials of Argument. By ARTHUR PARKER STONE AND STEWART 
Lee Garrison. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1916. 
Cloth, pp. 332. 

This is an elementary treatise on argumentation, written from 
the point of view of the teacher of rhetoric rather than from the 
point of view of the teacher of public speaking. The aim of the 
authors is expressed in the preface: “There is, however, nothing 
new in these chapters; they aim to be merely a summary of the best 
thought upon the subject of composition. If, therefore, within 
these pages there seems to the reader to be in any place a novel idea, 
we would beg that it be first carefully examined to see if it is not 
an old principle in new dress, and if after due consideration it turns 
out to be a genuine novelty, we are content to have it discarded as 
probably untrue.” 

It is to be said for the authors that they have scrupulously 
carried out their purpose. This is not said in a derogatory vein. 
The book does not pretend to cover advanced ground. 

The traditional point of view is followed in all essential particu- 
lars. The method of approach is the same; the topics treated are 
about the same; and the order is much the same. The chapter on 
the brief follows those on the introduction, where I believe it right- 
fully belongs. Many of the topics are treated much more briefly 
than in most of the recent textbooks. One chapter—sixteen 
pages—is made to cover the whole subject of reasoning, including 
inductive and deductive reasoning, the syllogism, kinds of evidence, 
kinds of arguments, and the tests of arguments. The generalization 
is dismissed in a single short paragraph. The subject of persuasion 
is disposed of in a chapter of a dozen pages. Good nature, tact, 
and taste are set down as the essential attributes of a persuasive 
speaker; sincerity and simplicity, as the essential qualities of a 
persuasive argument. Motives are not mentioned, nor are any 
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directions given for appealing to the feelings. Refutation receives 
only a passing glance in the chapter on debating. 

The rhetorical qualities, on the other hand, receive fuller treat- 
ment than ordinarily. Three chapters are devoted to clearness, 
force, and beauty—one to each. 

The chapters on delivery and debating seem a bit amateurish. 
The one on delivery contains some very good suggestions, and some 
very bad ones. Among the bad ones is the following: “Don't 
gesture in delivering a public address unless you know why you are 
doing it and are sure you are doing it right.” To my thinking, it 
would be difficult to give more deadly advice than that to a young 
speaker. 

The chapter on “Debating” shouid have been entitled “Inter- 
scholastic Debating,” for that is what it deals with, and all it deals 
with. About one-third of it is devoted to beating down the ghost of 
the immorality of interscholastic debating, and counselling young 
debaters that lying is bad form. Then follow some good sugges- 
tions about choosing debaters for contests, and the preparation of 
contest debates. The statement is made that “debating is not a 
contest in oratory.” So much the worse for debating, I should say. 

In the appendix are a student’s brief and argument, both excel- 
lent, and two other short specimens. Also exercises for most of 
the chapters. 

It is noticeable that in the text proper there are practically no 
illustrative materials. No examples are given, for instance, of 
generalization, or analogy, or causal arguments, etc., as they appear 
in argumentative discourses. The fallacies are mostly made to 
order, as they are in so many books on argumentation. There are 
some precedents for this avoidance of the concrete in writing text- 
books ; but it is worthy of note that the most popular book on public 
speaking that has appeared in a decade is the one most profusely 
illustrated. There are those who think the cranberry sauce the best 
part of the turkey. So frequently, a good specimen of the thing to 
be explained is the best part of the discussion. 

The book is not a contribution to the literature of the subject, 
and is not intended to be. It is an elementary treatise, and as such 
it is reasonably good. The book is written in simple and pleasing 
style. 


H. B. G. 
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Oral English, or the Art of Speaking. By ANTOINETTE KNOWLES, 
New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1916. Cloth, pp. 361. 

The sub-title of this book is the “Art of Speaking.” My first 
question on opening it was, “Is that what oral English means?” 
And then I wondered if the art of speaking German is oral English, 
and then I quit wondering, and gave up for the nineteenth time the 
attempt to decide what “oral English” means. But to get into the 
book. It contains an introduction, setting forth the purpose of 
studying the art of speaking, and four parts headed, respectively, 
Delivery, Composition, Argument and Persuasion, and Speeches 
for Special Occasions. The book contains eleven appendixes con- 
taining outlines, subjects for different sorts of speeches, specimen 
speeches, lists of debatable questions, lists of eulogies, lists of com- 
memorative addresses, orations, etc. 

In general, this book is about as good as can be expected, and 
is frankly better than I expected to find it after some acquaintance 
with books on “Oral English.” I say this, not because I think that 
no one can write well upon the subjects here treated, but because I 
think that no one can write a good book for high school pupils which 
attempts to cover the wide range attempted in the twenty-five 
chapters of this text. In fact, I do not believe there is a man or 
woman alive who knows enough to write a good textbook covering 
adequately and accurately, voice training, reading, declamation, 
extemporaneous speaking, argumentation, debating, speech com- 
position, persuasion, oratory, etc. There are people who can write 
well enough on some sections of this general field, but I know of 
no one competent to prepare a textbook covering all of it. By the 
same token then, I hear some one murmur, there is no one competent 
to write a review of such a book. Be that as it may, | shall proceed 
to express my opinion and to cite certain passages in justification 
of it. 

The fault of the book is that it\has attempted too much; that the 
very nature of the task has precluded thorough scholarship in the 
different divisions. The book is uneven, often inaccurate and 
altogether too sketchy to be an adequate text. For instance, con- 
sider how much has been missed in the understanding of what 
constitutes good delivery, if this represents, as presumably it does, 
the author’s idea: “A speaker is said to have a good delivery when 
he is well poised before his audience and when he can use his vocal 
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organs so as to produce an audible and pleasing tone.” (page 8) 
I submit that this might be true of a speaker who would be false, 
indirect, artificial, bombastic, and offensive from start to finish. On 
page 10, the simple direction, “to draw the chin in and up,” given 
with the statement, “this position should be maintained as the stu- 
dent walks to and from his seat, and in fact, on all occasions, if it is 
to become natural for him as a speaker”—is at best very question- 
able advice for high school pupils; and when coupled as it is with 
a diagram showing the proper position for the feet, with the heels 
three inches apart, it becomes positively dangerous. Nothing but 
woodenness could result from an attempt to follow it. On the same 
page the statement that “the speaker should use his entire lung 
capacity at each inhalation,” is a thoughtless passage which is obvi- 
ously untrue. It would take a very large textbook to give anything 
like an adequate treatment of the subjects covered in this chapter 
and the exercises added to it. The faults of the chapter are those 
to be expected from a very brief and sketchy treatment of a field 
that has not been thoroughly and scientifically studied. This same 
statement will apply to practically every chapter in the book. 

The treatment of the four forms of discourse does not offer such 
particular examples of questionable statements. The general posi- 
tion that description and narration “are for the purpose of appealing 
to the feelings” (page 60) and that “exposition and argument are 
used to appeal to the understanding,” perhaps approximates the 
truth closely enough so that we need not quarrel with it. The 
suggestions for gathering material for a speech, as well as many of 
the suggestions in connection with exercises, are very good indeed. 
In fact, one might almost say that if the text were omitted, and only 
the exercises and reading lessons attached to each chapter printed, 
the book would be a very good one for a competent teacher to use 
as a convenient source of “things to do.” 

In outlining and in the whole treatment of extemporaneous 
speaking, the author makes the mistake of putting the emphasis on 
words, instead of on thoughts and ideas. Her word outline, which 
she offers as a contribution to the field, is an outline which might 
be helpful in recalling the words of a manuscript that had already 
been prepared, but it is not the kind of an outline which should be 
made in advance of the preparation of a manuscript. It is an out- 
line of words which would mean practically nothing to a person 
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who had not pretty nearly memorized the manuscript to which it 
belongs. In the consideration of argument and debate, we have, 
as elsewhere, imbedded with some helpful suggestions and very good 
exercises, inaccurate and misleading statements concerning the 
burden of proof, issues, etc. The most remarkable theory of issues 
I have yet discovered is to be found on pages 146 and 147. It 
amounts to this. Draw up lists of from twenty to twenty-five points 
on each side of the proposition, thus setting forth the clash of 
opinion. Pick out the strongest point on each side—the point most 
difficult for the other side to answer. Then frame a question asking 
which has more weight, the strongest point on the affirmative or 
the strongest point on the negative. This question will be the state- 
ment of the main issue. 

The oration, we are told, differs from the debate “in that it deals 
merely with ideas and facts that are undisputed.” All through the 
discussion, the author seems to take the position that nothing is 
oratory except exhortation, pure appeal to the emotions in regard to 
matters on which there is no real difference of opinion. While 
great orations can be found which fulfill these conditions, it must 
be admitted that most of the world’s greatest orations would fall 
outside of a class so limited. 

And so it goes. Many good suggestions, many good exercises, 
useful appendixes, very serviceable bibliography (weakened, how- 
ever, by the inclusion of the very worst with the very best, but still 
a helpful list)—and all this hindered and held back by a text that 
is too short and too thin and too carelessly put together. The result 
is unsatisfactory ; but so, not probably because of deficiencies on the 
part of the author, but of a situation throughout the country which 
puts all the work attempted to be covered by this book on the shoul- 
ders of the teacher, often with additional work in very remote fields 
along with it. I wish Miss Knowles’ ten years of experience and 
research could have been expended on one limited section of this 
field. Then we would have had, I believe, a book to which none 
of the unfavorable criticism, which I feel must be applied to the 
present volume, could have been applied at all. 


J. M.O'N, 
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The High School Prize Speaker. Edited by Wictt1aAmM LEoNARD 
Sxow, A.M. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916, 
Cloth, pp. 240. 

“Of making books there is no end,” and of making books of 
“Pieces That Have Won Prizes” this statement seems particularly 
true. It might perhaps be hoped that in these days when academic 
teachers of public speaking are making every effort to standardize 
courses and methods, as well as to raise the standards of literary 
taste in aspirants for declamatory honors, I say, it might be hoped 
that ‘‘prize-winners” should not be again compiled. 

I cannot review The High School Prise Speaker, edited by W. 
L. Snow, A.M., of the Brookline high school and published by no 
less a firm than Houghton Mifflin, without taking issue on rearly 
every point set forth in the three page preface, including the 
references to the skillful choice of a piece “fitting the peculiar 
abilities and characteristics of each speaker” (too often, alas, only 
their peculiar weaknesses and vanities, some times even their mental 
deformities!), and selections suited to “make a strong appeal to a 
popular interest and sympathy !” 

The Declamatory Prize Contest is one of the most difficult 
problems confronting the well-trained and conscientious teacher of 
interpretation. That “able judges and a critical public” can 
approve of such selections as Lasca, The Rescue of Lygia and How 
Ruby Played certainly goes to show how difficult the problem is. 

The Speaker contains forty-five selections, eighteen being poetic 
in form. The latter range from Lasca by F. Desprez through two 
of T. A. Daly’s dialect selections (surely not his best) on to 
Kipling’s familiar Tommy and Gunga Din, and so to Dunbar, Mark- 
ham, Hagedorn, the Brownings, and Alfred Noyes! Even Darius 
Green, old when we were young, is not omitted in this latest com- 
pilation. Not that this good old stand-by should be forgotten, any 
more than should the wonderful One Horse Shay, but why recom- 
pile when already available in so many places? And surely the 
editor cannot believe that this and many others of the forty-four 
are unknown to “teachers in secondary schools” or that they would 
need to “spend long hours” locating them. Kipling, Browning, 
Tennyson, Dunbar, Ingelow, surely, these are available in even the 
smaller towns. There is profit to both pupil and teacher in personal 
search never to be acquired in taking the selections found in a 
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“prize-winning” collection. This repetition of old and oft-com- 
piled material is true of at least thirty of the forty-four selections. 
Of the twenty-six prose selections, one-half at least can be found 
readily in old numbers of Shoemaker’s Best Selections, Werner's 
Readings, One Hundred Choice Selections, and The Speaker, as 
well as in the compilations of Clark, Cumnock, Morgan, Fulton, 
and Trueblood. 

It is true that teachers are troubled not only in secondary schools, 
but in higher schools and colleges, to find suitable material for 
public recital. There is the greatest need “to gather within the 
covers of a single book” material that shall be helpful in this regard. 
But I submit that such matevial should be as fresh as possible, 
should avoid for high school use, certainly for use of all younger 
people, such emotional conditions as are found in Lasca or The 
Rescue of Lygia, and should not be found in every other similar 
compilation. That they be by standard authors and have literary 
merit goes without saying. Such a collection might be of assistance, 
especially if it were largely free of such selections as bear the bane- 
ful recommendation, prize-winner. 


G £2. 
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THE DRAMA ORAL ENGLISH THE BRIEF 








THE CHIEF EUROPEAN DRAMATISTS 
Edited by BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Material for a study of the evolution of playmaking is provided in this volume. A typical 
play from each of the following dramatists is included: -&schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Platus, Terence, Lope de Vega, Calderon, Corneille, Moliére, Racine, Beau- 
marchais, Victor Hugo, Augier and Sandeau, Dumas fi/s, Goldoni, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, 
Holberg, Ibsen. $2.75 postpaid. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PRIZE SPEAKER 
Edited by WILLIAM L. SNOW 


A collection of literary selections which have won prizes in the Prize Speaking Contests 
held annually at the Brookline (Mass.) High School. go cents postpaid. 


THE BRIEF 
By CARROLL LEWIS MAXCY 


The introductory chapters of this book set forth clearly the principles unaerlying the 
argumentative brief. Cver 247 pages are devoted to selections for practice in briefing. $1.25 


postpaid. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Stone and Garrison’s Essentials of Argument 


By ArtHur P. Stone, Instructor in English in Harvard University and 
Stewart L. Garrison, Instructor in English and Public Speaking 
in Worcester Academy. xii $1.30 + 332 pp. 12 mo. $1.30. 


The basic principle of this class textbook is that argument is not a hybrid or freak form of com- 
position in which analysis, evidence, and reasoning are the only things to be considered. There are 
chapters on the qualities of style with some attempt to apply the principles specifically to argument. 

A chapter on Delivery and one on Debating are not theoretical but embody the practical results 
of the senior author, who gives the courses in argument at Harvard, is a judge and lawyer in active 
practice, and is in charge of the Advisory Committee at Harvard which has practical control of all the 
debating activities of the university. 

The book includes all the subjects of the triangular debates between Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton, and gives a specimen brief and argument with the authors’ comments and criticism in detail. 


Crarence H. Tuurper, Professor of Public Speaking and Debating in Purdue 

University: 

I found it to be the text we had been waiting for. I favor it because it adapts itself to our 
needs and because of its context and up-to-dateness. The authors have happily hit upon the proper 
amounts of logic, law, psychology, and English which should be taught in argumentation. Their illus- 
trations and exercises show careful consideration and all are fresh, and the exercises, though not 
obscure, will require the thoughtful attention of the student. We shall be glad to adopt this book 
for the present year. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33d Street 6 Park Street 623 South Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR PUBLIC 
SPEAKING WORK 
A Few Selections from Ginn and Company’s List 
FULTON AND TRUEBLOOD’S ESSENTIALS OF PUBLIC 


SPEAKING ‘ ‘ $1.00 
A book for secondary schools giving " systematic instruction in * the essentials of 
good delivery in reading and speaking. Full selections as well as illustrative material 


are provided. 


BAKER AND HUNTINGTON’S PRINCIPLES OF ARGUMENTA- 
TION. (Revised and Enlarged Edition) ‘ : $1.25 
A textbook that is a recognized standard in argumentation. ‘The treatment is 
comprehensive, yet clear and simple. The aim of the authors is to develop genuine 
intellectual power and the analytical habit of mind rather than a detailed knowledge of 
theory without the power to apply it. 
GARDINER’S THE MAKING OF ARGUMENTS . , . $1.00 
A brief course in argumentation to meet the needs of the future average citizen 
rather than the few who go on to law or political life. 
Further information regarding these or others of our books 
in public speaking will be willingly furnished on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY—PUBLISHERS 











Have Your Journals Bound 


Preserve them for future use. We will put them in 
handsome, strong binding for the following prices: 
Full Cloth, back stamping in gold . . . . .~ .70 
Leather back and corners, cloth sides, back stamp- 

ing in gold . . . oe tee Sa 


Full Leather, back stamping i in gold 2. +. « oe 
Send in Your Copies Today 








The Collegiate Press 


George Banta Publishing Company 


MENASHA WISCONSIN 
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TWO STANDARD TEXTS 


in use throughout the nation and spontaneously commended by 
over two hundred teachers of public speaking 


Effective Speaking 


By ARTHUR EDWARD PHILLIPS, Director, Department of Public Speaking, the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church at Chicago; Principal, Phillips School of 
Oratory, Chicago. Price $1.50 


Of this book the Review of Princeton University says: “/ fective 
Speaking is now used as a textbook in very many of our leading universities, 
and is generally considered by teachers of public speaking to be the most help- 
ful work on that subject yet published. It is a definite, clear, and convincing 
presentation of the essential principles of effectiveness in all forms of speaking.” 

Recently a magazine of international circulation, in response to the 
request for the name of a good book on Public Speaking, made special inquiry, 
and reported to its readers that the very best book was F ffective Speaking. 








WARNING 
On account of the great success and nation-wide popularity of Effective 
Speaking by Arthur Edward Phillips, there are appearing near imitations of the title 
ot this book. 
Fix in your mind the exact title ard the name of the author. Insist on getting 


Effective Speaking by Phillips (Arthur Edward), 








Natural Drills in Expression with Selections 
By ARTHUR EDWARD PHILLIPS. Price $1.25 

THE GREATEST RESULT IN THE LEAST TIME. By means of 
the half-minute to minute colloquial and classical drills, every student, even in 
a large class, can be given personal drill and criticism at each session. The 
entire text of Natural Drills in Expression with Selections is constructed so 
as to meet the great truth psychology has demonstrated, namely, that frequent 
short recitations are productive of much greater result than infrequent long 
recitations. 

A TEXT THE STUDENTS ENJOY. It is the unanimous testimony 
of those who use Natural Drills in Expression with Selections that it is a text 
the students enjoy. The simple examples from everyday life, the classical 
parallels, the novelty of the drills in articulation, and the great variety of the 
selections, all these give to the text a freshness of treatment that keeps the 
student pleasurably interested. 





; NOTE.—If you are teaching the use of the voice, correct articulation, the interpretation of 
literature, and all that pertains to delivery you need Natural Drills in Expression with Selections. 

? i you are teaching Extemporaneous Speaking, how to construct a speech—how to be 
effective in the matter of one’s talk—you need Effective Speaking. : 


THE NEWTON COMPANY Chicago, II. 
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ORATORY THAT HAS MADE 
NATIONS AND MEN 


Oratory That Is Filled with the Essence of 
the Spirit That Has Taken This Country 
Through Its Formative Years 


Great Debates in American History 


shows you the sequence of events that made our country what it is, that has given our public men 
their places in the nation 

Only in these books can you get the whole absorbing story of our nation’s development put into 
logical order and simple form. Only in these books can you read history, not through the eyes of 
another man, but as if you, yourself, were the historian preparing his material. 

These books were conside: ed such an important publishing achievement that the governing 
board of the American Librarians’ Association ordered a special analytical card index of them made 
at gteat cost, something that has been done for only one other set of books published 

Suppose you were called upon suddenly for a speech on neutral rights—where would you go for 
your information? And, if you did know of some oe to go, wouldn't you be merely getting some 
other man’s information on the subject? In these books you can go to the source, you can see the 
diplomatic reasons, the foundation stones, in the very beginning of our history, the very reasons for 
which we have maintained our present position. You can read the orations and speeches delivered 
in our legislative assemblies which formed public —. — which swayed our lawmakers. 


More than a library of orations! True, it gives all €at orations that our country’s forma 
live years have inspired, but it gives much more than thie “at is a carefully compiled record giving 
‘ dacuments, important speeches, reproducing the chi cartoons of every great controversy 
that perp] imal American statesmen. In it you can trace the progress of American statesm tad 





their eloquence in war and peace, including the diplomatic maneuvers that preceded the Spa 





Lawyers and Publicists Depend upon It 


Being arranged according to subjects instead of in chronological order, the study or reading 
of any one topic becomes simple and easy and truly fascinating. 
You read what was said by this or that president, you read the speeches that wer 
made by the public men of the time, you see the chief cartoons that the Bac 
called forth, you learn what the sentiment of the country was; plain as a road 
map, is spread before you the fabric of political strategy, the reason for this 





Current . speech, the result of that peculiar move. Back of the great orations that 

Literature Pub- Co the events called for, you see the things that really inspired them. And 

lishing Company, "POH then you are enabled to understand why final action took exactly 
34 West 29th Street 7 the course it did, after weeks, or pa years, of hammer- 

New York, N. Y. ' ing at the for ge of oratorical discus 

Wishone abl ~ You will want to know more about thi s bi ig. compilation. 
‘  culgating me im It costs nothing to get full particulars. Write at once 


anv way, ple ase send me full 

information descriptive of the dif- 

ferent bindings of your fourteen-volume Mo 
set of Gre at Debates in American History, and ™ 


particulars as to the easy terms on which I Current Literature 


may examine and buy these books. 
i | Publishing Company 
134 W. 29th St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


A postcard will do, or use the handy coupon. 
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NOW READY 


A Book on the Elements of Accurate and Effective 


AMERICAN SPEECH 


CALVIN L. LEWIS, A.M. 
Professor of English, Hamilton College 
Director of the Hamilton Summer School of English 
Chairman of the Committee on American Speech 
CLOTH, 246 PAGES, 80 CENTS 
To be used by pupils in and out of the classroom for their ORAL English work. This 
textbook will require no special training on the part of the teacher. A) Manual will be 


provided. If you are interested in Oral English and will give us your name and school 
position, more definite information will be sent you. 


BE SURE YOU HAVE 


ROBERTS’ RULES OF ORDER, REVISED 


PuBLISHED May, 1015 
The standard guide in parliamentary procedure for reference or as a textbook. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 623 South Wabash Ave. 8-12 East 34th St., NEW YORK 














Parliamentary Law Charts from 
Roberts’ Rules of Order, Revised 








PARLIAMENTARY LAW CHARTS are a necessity for the most approved method 
of teaching Parliamentary Law and should be on the wall at every practice meeting 
or drill whether there is a teacher or not. If displayed during business meetings of 
clubs, they conduce greatly to the orderly transaction of business. 

Three charts from Robert’s Rules of Order Revised, averaging 34 by 42 inches, have 
been prepared and printed on cloth in large heavy face type, that can be read at a 
distance of thirty feet. They enable one, without referring to a book, to see instantly 
when a motion is made whether it is in order, whether it can be amended or debated, 
whether it opens the main question to debate, whether it requires a two-thirds vote, and 
what other motions may be made while it is pending. 


COMPLETE SET OF 3 CHARTS $3.50, POSTPAID 








For sale by 


MRS. WM. ANDERSON 


211 Eastern Avenue, Aspinwall Station PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fenno’s Science of Speech 


AND 


The Art of Rendering 


The Mental Method of Securing Natural Expression by 
Cultivating the Causes Back of It 


By FRANK H. FENNO, A.M. 


Author of Fenno’s Elocution, Lectures on Elocution, etc. 
Compiler of Fenno’s Favorites 


Revised and Enlarged by 
MRS. FRANK H. FENNO, B.O. 





we modern texts which when used together constitute a most thorough 

and productive course in Public Speaking adapted to College and High 
School work as well as to private study. Used singly, the books afford the 
maximum of results for time spent. 

All unessentials have been avoided in an effort to present, in a con- 
densed form, the very best from varied sources that has been found through 
many years of experience to be of practical value in obtaining results. 

These new books get at the very marrow of the subject and by their 
carefully arranged practice drills lead the student through the successive 
stages of mechanical, natural and artistic, thereby affording a tangible 
method of development along psychological lines. Proper emphasis is 
given to breath control and culture of the voice. Also physical exercises 
giving poise and grace in bearing are carefully outlined. 

STUDIES IN RENDERING contain principles and analyses under- 
lying sixteen forms of mental action back of different forms of speech 
which, when once mastered, give a key to rendering not only the studies 
given here under each step but everything in the broad field of literature. 

FENNO’S SCIENCE OF SPEECH takes up the subject from the 
scientific side with its Laws of Speech based upon the facts: (1) that 
human utterance depends upon immutable laws and is not subject to the 
caprice of every speaker; (2) that imitation is not the faculty through 
which we should acquire knowledge of reading and speaking; and (3) 
that every person has as distinct an individuality of speech as of feature 
that should be carefully preserved, grafting upon it excellencies and prun- 
ing it of faults. 

Numerous charts and illustrations give additional value to the works. 

We would be pleased to have you see the new books and for a limited 
time offer to send them subject to ten days’ inspection at a special price 
of $2.00 per set, postpaid, which amount will be refunded if books are 
returned. Special rates for introduction to classes. 

Note: These new books are distinct from Fenno's Science and Art of Elocution 
or Fenno’s Elocution. 


Emerson W. Fenno, Publisher, 2410 Burling St., Chicago, Iil. 
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“Teachers will find it packed with suggestions." 
—The Nation 


The Teaching of 
Oral English 


By EMMA M. BOLENIUS 


Formerly Instructor in English, Central 
Commercial and Manual Training High 
School, Newark, N. J. 


A book endorsed for particular 
attention by the U.S. Bureau of 
Education. See Bull. XV, No. 21 


“The book throughout is charged with the 
intimacy of personal experience, and it con- 
tains numerous verbatum accounts of lessons 
as they were actually developed. To all who 
are aware that high school English is being 
rapidly transformed, the experience of Miss 
Bolenius will be both stimulative and sug- 
gestive.”"—The English Journal. Official Organ 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

“Her suggestion should be recommended for 
use by all teachers..".—Atlantic Educational 
Journal. 

“The book abounds in new ideas, and illus- 
trations as interesting as pages out of a story. 
Certainly no teacher of English will regret the 
time spent in the careful reading of this timely 
volume.”—The Normal Instructor. 





Sent postpaid, $1.00 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 





The McCullough 
Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School 
and College Bureau 


GEO. T. PALMER, Manager 


HE Manager of this Agency is a 

Delta Sigma Rho, and conse- 
quently interested in Public Speaking. 
He can render teachers of Public 
Speaking a discriminating service. 


) 


Railway Exchange Building 
CHICAGO 

















King’s School of Oratory 
ELOCUTION AND 
DRAMATIC CULTURE 


Mount Oliver Station, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





BYRON W. KING’S BOOKS 


Practice of Speech and Successful 
Selections. 
A manual for Self-Culture and for class 
work in Art of Expression; Plain, Practical 
and Thorough. Twelve Editions in eight 
years. Price $1.50. 
Successful Selections, No. 2. 
Price 35 cents. 


Elocutionary Reader and Graded 
Selections. 
Twenty Lessons in Voice Production, Elocu- 
tion and Expression. Designed for teachers 
in graded Schools and High Schools. Price 
30 cents. 


A New Program. 


Monologues, Scenes, Stories and Poems, 
selected and arranged by Bertha Fuhrer. 
Contains New material for at least three 
full programs. Price 50 cents. 


The School will be open for special instruction 
during the Christmas under 
personal direction of Dr. King. 





HOWE PUBLISHING CO. 
IRA, OHIO 


Publishers of plays that are being used 
successfully. for Catalogue of 


Plays and Special Day Exercises 








CHICAGO MANUSCRIPT CO. 


431 No. Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
PLAYS 
Send for our list of Unpublished Manuscript Plays. 
Rentals reasonable. free. 
For plays you cannot find in printed form, write us. 














DEBATING FOR BOYS 


By Witt1am Horton Foster 
Price $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 
The best book of its kind of which we know. 
—St. Andrew's Cross. 
Covers the subject from every angle. 
—Philadeiphia Ledger. 
Specially good for upper grades and high 
schools. —A. L. A. Booklist. 
A book which debaters will welcome. 
Yestern School Journal. 
The kind of book one likes to see written. 
hristian Advocate. 
The spirit of the author is ‘admirable. 
ongregationalist. 
STURGIS & WALTON Company 
31 East 27th Street New York 
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Interpretation of 
the Printed Page 


Ry 
PROFESSOR S. H. CLARK 
of the University of Chicago 

Author of Hew to Teach Reading in the Pub- 
lic Schoo!s, Practical Public Speaking, etc. 
A SERIES of non-technical pro- 

gressive lessons with a multitude 
of illuminating exercises, the mastery 
of which gives the student a solid 
foundation for all work in expressive 
reading. 

Not a work on artistic expression, 
but a textbook based on the author’s 
thirty years’ experience, and which 
makes practical the theory that 
“Thought-getting must be the basis 
of Vocal Interpretation.” 


317 Pages. List Price, $1.25 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


y 
FREDERICK B. ROBINSON, Ph.D. 
College of the City of New York 
This brilliant text has had an extraordinary 
reception from teachers during the past year, 
and many seneing, Rog oy and schools are 
already using it. he first complete and ade- 
quate teaching highs 
70 pages, crown 8vo, cloth; $1.50 postpaid 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 
By 
EDWIN H. LEWIS, Ph.D. 
Lewis Institute 
A standard and unrivaled text of college 
grade. Used in Columbia University, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, etec., ete. 
fages, 8:0, cloth; $1.40 postpaid 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
By 


y 
PORTER LANDER Mac CLINTOCK, M.A. 
An attractive and practical book of high 
school grade. Indorsed by prominent 
teachers. 
ao pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00 postpaid 


Write for sample copies. 
La Salle txtension University 


2550 Michigan Avenue 
Dept. Four CHICAGO 











NEW BOOKS FOR 
DEBATERS 


University Debaters’ Annual, 1915-1916 $1.80 
(now ready) 


This is the second of these annuals to be 
published, containing the leading intercol- 
legiate debates of the year. Among the sub- 
jects covered are the following: Federal 
Ownership of Telephone and Telegraph, City 
Manager Plan, Compulsory Industrial In- 
surance, International Police Force, National 
Prohibition, Restriction of Immigration by 
the Literacy Test, Preparedness. In addi- 
tion to both affirmative and negative speeches, 
briefs and bibliographies are included. 


IN PREPARATION 


Debaters’ Handbook Series. $1.00 each 

New titles will be published for fall use 
on the following subjects: 

City Manager Plan. 

Minimum Wage. 

Merchant Marine. 

National Defense, Volume II. 


Handbook Series. $1.00 each 


Prison Reform 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 


Positions of all Kinds for 
Teachers 


HE best schools and co!leges in the 

United States and Canada write and 
wire us for instructors. Teachers of oratory, 
elocution, and supervisors of reading should 
write us. Ask for our free literature. 

The 
Co-operative Instructors’ Association 
Marion, Indiana 














THE VOICE IN SPEECH 


English Diction, Part I 
By Ciara KatHLeen Rocers 

Textbook for Oral English adopted by the 
School Committee of Boston for The Boston 
Normal School and other public schools. 

Also by The New England Conservatory of 
Music, and by the Instructor of Oral English 
in the Summer Courses of The Boston Uni- 
versity. 

In use also at Wellesley College, and many 
other schools. 

Retail price, $1.25 net 
Address all business communications to 


CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS 
309 Beacon Street OSTON, MASS. 
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How much would you pay for a good idea? 


For $2.00 the 


Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking 
will give you 400 pages of ideas 





It is not a gamble; it is a sure thing— 
SOME of these ideas will be good for you 


CONTENTS 
Preparing Literary Material for Public Utterance (Apr. 15); The Hygten 
Voice before Debates (July ‘13); Fifty One-Act Plays (Oct. ‘15); Research 


in Vvice and Speech (Jan. 10); Mayers and Credits in Public St \j 
a Noh Plays in lowa (July ‘16); Interscholastic Debating and Ameri 
(Oct. "10). 

In these numbers there have been s& other leading articles bw teachers whe are 
thinking and experimenting in all phases of Oral Fnglts \Iso brie ! 
cussions, reviews of mew bea Ns, summaries of other prot nal periodical | 

ut puilist ” une COME 
3 1,7] + | t | , nn" 

There is me er such publicution. Is your work worth making tvests n 
ideas and methods? Dividends: 4. Better results. 2. More satistaction. 3. Greates 
recognition 

Subscription price, $2 a ’ 


THE MEMBERS OF 


The National Association of Academic 
Teachers of Public Speaking 


own and control the Quarterty JourNAL. Every teacher of public speaking in high 
school, professional school or college, in the United States and Canada can add to the 
power of the Association by joining its ranks and helping to formulate its policies and 
control its activities. This work for the good of teachers and students must be done by 
teachers. Will you take your part? 

DUES: $2.00 a year. There is also a registration fee of $1.00 which ts 

paid only the first year. The payment ef dues covers subscription to the 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 

Send applications for membership in the National Association and subscriptions to the 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL to 


H. S. WOODWARD, Business Mer. 
Western Reserve University CLEVELAND, OHIO 











